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URING 1936 and 1937 there 
D has been published a consider- 

able body of literature on the 
causes of spelling difficulty, the tech- 
niques of spelling instruction, and class- 
room practice in spelling. All materials 
available in the library of a large uni- 
versity are here reviewed toward the end 
of discovering ways of improving spelling 
instruction. Rigid classification of the lit- 
erature is not intended, since any one 
article may deal with various phases of 
spelling study. 


CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY IN SPELLING 


Fred J. Schonell’ presents the results 
of an interesting study of ability and dis- 
ability among educated adults. He finds 
neither general intelligence nor age is 
significant, but that specific experiential 
and temperamental factors are important 
in determining spelling accuracy. Failure 
in spelling in childhood, he considers, 
plays an important part in the attitudes of 
adults toward spelling standards. General 
disregard for details, feeling of inferiority 
over spelling weakness, loss of confi- 
dence, apathy toward one’s failure, and 

1“‘Ability and Disability in Spelling Amongst Edu- 


cated Adults.’’ British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
June, 1936. Pp. 123-146. 


rationalization of spelling weakness have 
their beginnings in early failures. He 
would therefore like to place the blame 
for spelling failures so that correction can 
take place before failure affects the in- 
dividual’s progress. 

Important environmental factors which 
seem to have affected success in spelling 
are early absence from school, or many 
changes of school. Some adults lay their 
distaste for spelling to the necessity of 
correcting their spelling errors from fifty 
to one hundred times in school, and 
others to having their compositions penal- 
ized for spelling errors. 

Intellectual factors found to affect 
spelling are weak visual or auditory per- 
ception, or both. Sensory defects affect- 
ing spelling are visual or auditory or 
those of motor in-co-ordination. Disabil- 
ity, he concludes, is seldom due to a single 
causal factor. 

Spelling should not be introduced in the 
youngest classes, but children should be 
given opportunities to handle words and 
express ideas in words freely and con- 
fidently. When spelling is begun, it 
should be pursued systematically and con- 
tinuously, from a list of everyday words, 
scientifically selected and grouped. It is 
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necessary to provide for success to sus- 
tain confidence and forestall adverse 
emotional attitudes. 

Schonell feels that the study shows the 
absolute necessity for giving individual 
help to those who show spelling weak- 
ness, and suggests that the visiting teacher 
handle the work in small schools, and, in 
larger schools, that certain trained class- 
room teachers be freed for the work part 
of the time. 

Gertrude Hildreth’ gives other sources 
of difficulty in learning to spell. Mental 
immaturity, lack of independence in the 
learning situation, inferior economic or 
language backgrounds, speech and lan- 
guage defects, and faulty instructional 
methods, she gives as general causes. The 
chief cause of variation in proficiency in 
spelling, except for intelligence, she as- 
serts, is the amount and kind of prac- 
tice a child employs, plus the child’s de- 
sire to learn. 

Some errors in spelling are due to mis- 
pronunciation by the teacher, or others, 
or to psychological deafness. She notes 
that the most frequently misspelled parts 
of the word are those toward the middle 
or end, which are apt to be vaguely 
pronounced. 

Another group of causes of errors in 
spelling is that due to the irregularities 
of English spelling. Certain words such 
as “‘yacht’”’ can be learned only through 
good visual and auditory memory. Vowels 
have many different values, and silent or 
doubled letters cause trouble. 

Careless writing, slips of the pen, per- 
severation, mental lapses, or unconscious 
repressions are given as another group 
of causes for spelling errors. Unwise 
study of textbook lists, failure to individ- 
ualize spelling instruction for certain chil- 
dren, use of lists which have little rela- 
tion to the words the child needs, too 
little instruction in how to study, practice 


2 Learning the Three R’s. Educational Publishers, Inc. 
Nashville, 1936. 
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which is not distributed, too little par- 
ticipation by children in checking and re- 
cording, are faults in teaching which tend 
to make poor spellers. 

Arthur I. Gates® states that studies of 
spelling disabilities tend to show that in- 
adequate techniques are the chief cause 
of failure in spelling. Comparison of the 
methods of attack of good and poor 
spellers indicates that good spellers sense 
the difficulties in each word and organize 
an attack to overcome these particular 
difficulties, while poor spellers flounder. 

In an unpublished thesis, David Harris 
Russell* reports a diagnostic study of 
good and poor spellers. He reviews previ- 
ous studies which show that as to con- 
stitutional factors affecting spelling, some 
relationship exists between spelling and 
intelligence, but not as close a relation- 
ship as between reading and intelligence; 
that organic defects affecting spelling are 
rare, but important when they occur; and 
that functional sensory disabilities are 
due to organic difficulties and lack of 
training. 

Studies of scholastic abilities indicate 
that reading and spelling share depend- 
ence on perceptual ability, although a 
good reader may not necesarily be a good 
speller; that hand-writing and speech af- 
fect spelling; and that the general atti- 
tude of the pupil to school, or other per- 
sonality traits may affect spelling. 

By matching sixty-nine pairs of nor- 
mal or better spellers and pupils one year 
or more retarded in spelling, and study- 
ing their handwriting speed and quality, 
auditory acuity, visual perception, speech, 
reading, and diagnosing their spelling 
abilities, Russell arrived at these findings. 
No reliable group differences appeared in 
tests of vision. No significant difference 
was found in hearing acuity. More re- 

3 **Recent Experimental Attacks Upon Certain Spelling 
_ The Elementary English Review, January, 1937. 
* “‘Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers.’’ Un- 


ublished Doctor's Dissertation, Teachers College, Co- 
umbia University, 1937. 
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tarded spellers made errors on the Gates 
Reversals Tests than did normal spellers. 
More normal spellers were rated good in 
their attitude to spelling than were re- 
tarded spellers. 

Analysis of errors made on the Modern 
Spelling Test disclosed no significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups, but the 
good spellers tended to make a higher 
percentage of phonetic errors, and the 
poor spellers to make a higher percentage 
of additions. Omission and substitution 
were the commonest errors of both 
groups. 

The normal group exceeded the re- 
tarded by one year and seven months, 
and one year and three months, on read- 
ing to appreciate general significance and 
reading to note details, respectively, on 
the Gates Tests. The mean speed and 
mean accuracy of reading scores of the 
normal group were reliably higher. The 
normal group read with better rhythm. 
The handwriting of the normal group 
was reliably better in quality, and 
slightly, but not significantly, better in 
speed. The retarded group made more 
errors in speech, except in vowel sounds, 
where the difference was negligible. 

Examination of the methods of study 
of the two groups showed that both 
groups used an average of 3.68 different 
techniques of study. The retarded group 
tended to pronounce the word oftener, to 
spell orally by letter more, and to use 
somewhat inactive techniques. The nor- 
mal group used auditory methods and 
tended to use visual methods better than 
the retarded group. Little difference was 
found in the use of kinaesthetic methods, 
with some slight difference in favor of 
the retarded group. Definite preference 
for one of the visual, auditory, or kinaes- 
thetic methods was shown by 58 per cent 
of the normal group, to 29 per cent of 
the retarded. 

A reliably higher percentage of the 
normal group was proficient at blending 


and analyzing words by syllables. A re- 
liably higher percentage of the retarded 
group guessed at words as a whole. The 
ability to blend word parts and to syllabi- 
cate seemed positively associated with 
spelling ability. 

In conclusion he finds few gross dif- 
ferences in general method of study, but 
judges that the difference lies in the 
fact that the retarded group tends to use 
more unthinking forms of attack, while 
good spellers tend to use more active 
methods. 

In a study of verbal taboos, pursued 
over ten years at Emory University, J. M. 
Steadman’ lays the blame for the college 
student’s uncertainties upon the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, and the col- 
lege. The causes of the student’s uncer- 
tainties he ascribes to direct study of 
spelling “demons” which creates fear of 
those words, to spelling matches where 
tricky words are used, and to normal en- 
largement of the student’s vocabulary 
after entrance into college. 

Taboos of certain words because of ig- 
norance of their meaning, Steadman as- 
cribes to the attempt to learn large num- 
bers of really difficult words. He considers 
it better to concentrate on a few words 
for complete mastery. 

For pronunciation taboos he would 
make the student familiar with the prin- 
ciples of accent for such words as (a) 
contrast, (to) contrast; he would empha- 
size the fact that many words have two 
correct pronunciations; he would dis- 
cuss the process by which foreign words 
are naturalized; and would have the pupil 
learn to use the “Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion” in the dictionary. A discussion of 
sources of silent letters in English words, 
and distinguishing between digraphs and 
silent letters might help the confused 
student. 

What makes a word difficult to learn 


5 ‘Linguistic Cowardice and Verbal Timidities.’’ Eng- 
lish Journal (college edition), September, 1936. Pp. 573- 
588. 
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is an unsolved problem in spelling, says 
E. J. Ashbaugh.® Spelling scales indi- 
cate accuracy of spelling, and from them 
learning difficulties may be inferred, but 
inferred only. The classification of errors 
involves many which have no necessary 
relationship to difficulty of spelling, as 
carelessness or hearing incorrectly. A cor- 
relation has been noted between length 
and inaccuracy, and a causal relation has 
been inferred. Errors in duplicating let- 
ters, and so forth, have been noted, but 
have not been found to be factors in diffi- 
culty. It is conceivable that words vary 
in learning difficulty for children of dif- 
ferent age levels, intelligence levels, sex, 
and social backgrounds. 

In his recently published monograph 
on spelling difficulties, Arthur I. Gates’ 
reports evidence concerning the character- 
istics of errors in spelling. He has located 
for 3876 words the part or parts most 
frequently misspelled, listed the most 
common misspelling, and given the per- 
centages of the total number of errors for 
each word that the “hard spots’ or most 
common misspelling rated. He also has 
tabulated the average grade placement 
found for each word, and the grade level 
at which 40 per cent, 50 per cent, 60 
per cent, 70 per cent, 80 per cent, and 
90 per cent of the children knew the 
meaning of the word. Among the inter- 
esting data as to the occurrence of errors, 
he found that in three-fourths of the 
cases, words had one, and only one defi- 
nite “hard spot.” 

He suggests that the data may help the 
pupil center his attention where most 
needed, may enable the teacher or pupil 
to realize in advance what difficulties to 
guard against, and may be used in gen- 
eralization activities of association with 
other words mastered, to give the associa- 
tions which will tend to bring forth the 

®**An Unsolved Problem in Spelling.’’ The Elementary 
English iy? January, 1937. . 17 and 24. 


7 Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words. Teachers oe 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 193 
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correct response and block the most com- 
mon error. 

Investigations at the University of 
Iowa, Ernest Horn* reports, have shown 
that: (1) The child upon entering school 
has and uses a vocabulary in excess of 
that which he can be taught to spell in 
the first three years of school. (2) The 
best published theme lists do not give an 
adequate idea either of the extent or the 
nature of the vocabulary a child should 
or does use in connection with writing 
which is now approved. (3) The vocab- 
ulary children use and need is a function 
of the subjects on which they write. The 
written vocabulary children use in re- 
sponse to well-balanced life situations dif- 
fers materially from that found in chil- 
dren’s themes, and such vocabulary over- 
laps significantly the vocabulary used in 
adult writing. 

Only when work in composition is care- 
fully planned toward the end of acquiring 
maximum incidental learning in spelling 
can such learning be accomplished. This 
would include systematic provision for 
the correction and elimination of spelling 
errors made in composition, but two dif- 
ficulties are then encountered. Children 
are limited in their ability to proof read 
compositions, and teachers are often very 
poor spellers. He suggests that the test- 
study plan makes use of incidental ef- 
forts and motivates the study of spelling. 


TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION 


In considering the basic psychology 
and techniques in spelling, T. G. Foran® 
states that ability, effort, and practice are 
involved in the learning. Of the abilities, 
visual perception is one of the most im- 
portant. To see similarities and small dif- 
ferences, he says, depends to a large ex- 
tent upon correlated kinaesthetic experi- 
ence that strengthens visual impressions 

8‘*The Incidental Teaching of Spelling.’’ The Ele- 
mentary English Review, January, 1937. Pp. 3-5 and 21. 


‘Basic Psychology and Techniques in Spelling.’’ Edz- 
cation, February, 1937. Pp. 364-366. 
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and their retention. Visual discrimination 
is developed by the combined activities of 
noting and copying letters in their proper 
order, but writing and tracing are the ac- 
tual means of learning to spell, for vis- 
ual perception provides only for the ap- 
prehension of the word, not its reproduc- 
tion. All forms of presentation, visual, 
auditory, and kinaesthetic, are needed to 
form an adequate representation of the 
word. 

Features of effective instruction indi- 
cated are vivid presentation of the visual 
form of the word, pronouncing it, spell- 
ing the letters, and directing attention 
to their order. He favors teaching to- 
gether words having the same letter com- 
binations, because several illustrations of 
a common element will intensify the im- 
pression. He would teach syllabication 
only for longer words, and would teach 
a small number of rules inductively, as 
the need arises. Any mutilation of the 
normal appearance of a word he does not 
favor. 

The value of any amount of practice, 
he says, depends upon the motivation for 
it, the method of learning, and the 
amount of practice, with distribution of 
reviews according to need. Of these, the 
incentives are more important than the 
techniques of instruction. 

In a recent article, Frederick S. Breed’® 
says that the evidence of experiments 
proves that one learning situation may 
affect another positively or negatively. 
The evidence, however, does not appear 
conclusively in favor of teaching homo- 
nyms together. Since there are only about 
sixty pairs of homonyms on the minimal 
spelling lists, it is further a matter of in- 
difference whether they are taught to- 
gether or not. Studies seem to indicate 
the effectiveness of a limited number of 
rules, if these rules are inductively de- 
veloped, and if children are properly 


10 *‘Generalization in — Elementary School Jour- 


nal, June, 1937, Pp. 733-7 


guided in generalizing in new situations. 

In another article’* Dr.: Breed finds 
that opinion in the field is equally divided 
as to beginning formal spelling in first 
or second grade. He favors beginning in 
the second grade, as this avoids the dan- 
ger of interference with the teaching of 
reading, which the type of letter-con- 
sciousness demanded by spelling or phon- 
ics May cause. 

The pretest method, he says, is being 
discarded in the primary grades because 
experiments do not attest its superiority. 
The test and study method presupposes 
ability on the part of the child to do effec- 
tive independent study, which the be- 
ginner does not have. He reports a trend 
toward the ‘‘content”’ speller, which uses 
words in meaningful context, stories and 
letters containing the words, pictures il- 
lustrating their meaning, and tests of a 
contextual type. 

In her chapter on the teaching of spell- 
ing, in Language Development in the 
Elementary Grades, Frances Jenkins’* cov- 
ers the selection and presentation of 
words, the essentials for mastery of spell- 
ing, the use of texts, and gives sugges- 
tions for remedial work. The selection of 
words from grade, class, and individual 
lists is suggested for spelling instruction, 
with individual programs for the very 
poor spellers, and special assignments or 
exemptions from some spelling lessons 
for children with a large spelling vocabu- 
lary. The teacher must enunciate and 
pronounce words accurately to promote 
correct auditory images. She emphasizes 
the individual nature of learning to spell, 
and considers it more important to dis- 
cover which pupils are helped by pro- 
nouncing words than to have the whole 
class pronounce. To gain clear visual and 
kinaesthetic impressions of a word is like- 


11 Freeman, Frank N., Gray, William, and Breed, 
Frederick S. ‘Summaries of Current Practices in the Teach- 
ing of Handwriting, Phonics, and Spelling.’’ Childhood 
Education, January, 1936. Pp. 173-177. 


12 Language an in the Elementary Grades. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 
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wise important. The child should be 
taught to look sharply at a word, and to 
write it clearly. Her steps for the mastery 
of a word are to hear it correctly, see it 
distinctly, look at it sharply, write it care- 
fully, and to repeat as often as necessary. 

The checking of accomplishment on 
standardized tests is not sufficient. Errors 
should be examined and plotted as to 
type, in order to discover individual needs. 
A program for each child who is having 
difficulty should be made out, in order to 
clarify various images. Spelling has been 
blamed for the faults of language, Jen- 
kins considers, as errors of homonyms, 
confusion of tenses, number, or similar 
words, have been included in the spell- 
ing grade. 

Garry Cleveland Meyers** would look 
first to the eyes and ears of the child 
who cannot spell, then, if no physical 
defect is found, he would examine the 
child’s emotional reactions. To be helped, 
the child must feel safe from ridicule dur- 
ing his rehabilitation. 

He suggests some causes of spelling 
difficulties may be these: Letters may be 
pronounced in the correct order while the 
child looks at them, but they may not be 
connected with the word itself. While 
looking at the word the child may spell 
it incorrectly, either because he was not 
looking at the letters carefully, or was not 
looking at them at all. He may want to 
try himself out too soon. He is too often 
in a hurry. He does not recognize simple 
basic sounds. 

For remedial work he recommends that 
at the beginning words easier than the 
child’s grade level be chosen, that the 
teacher be calm and deliberate, that she 
show the pupil how to study the word, 
that the typewriter be used, both by 
teacher and pupil, and that care be 
taken in assignments so that each 
child has about one-fourth as much 


13 *‘Spellin, : Ways of Helping Pupils Who Fail in 
Spelling.’’ Grade Teacher, March, 1936. Pp. 40, 68-69, and 
vas 


writing to do as is commonly given. 

He warns that, while the pretest meth- 
od has value in that each pupil has a defi- 
nite task, it encourages him to take 
chances, and to form the habit of spelling 
words incorrectly. His remedy would be 
to tell the pupil not to spell any word 
about which he has any doubt. 

To be a good speller, Roy F. Street" 
believes that the child must first feel the 
need to write correctly and then have a 
suitable technique. The teacher must un- 
derstand the factors that make spelling 
difficult, so that she may devise adequate 
study plans for the child. Comprehension 
of the meaning of the words he is to 
spell, sensory defects, fatigue, poor motor 
co-ordination, all affect spelling. 

The spelling program should be varied. 
Word books, flash cards, the use of the 
dictionary, progress charts, much written 
expression, drawings, all may help to 
motivate the process. The teacher needs 
to be alert to discover the needs of the 
individual pupil as to vocabulary and 
word knowledge. Some children are 
helped by a few simple rules, such as 
for suffixes and prefixes, e/ and ze, dou- 
bling the final consonant, change of final 
y, final e before a suffix. Some need 
checking in order that good study habits 
may become well formed, some need 
analysis of faulty study habits. To reach 
pupils more effectively the class may be 
divided into small groups. 

There is little evidence as yet, states 
Prudence Cutright’® as to whether man- 
uscript writing facilitates the learning of 
spelling. She reports a study of second 
grade children in Minneapolis which was 
in favor of manuscript writing as a factor 
in success of spelling. She found that chil- 
dren who begin writing with print seem 
to write more freely, use a larger num- 
ber of different words, and seem to 


14 ‘‘Improving Spelling.’’ Progressive Education, April, 
1936. Pp. 237-239. ee a 
15 ‘‘Script-Print and Beginning Reading and Spelling. 


The Elementary English Review, April, 1936. Pp. 139-141, 
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spell a larger number of words correctly. 


Five types of spelling tests were given 
to forty-three sixth grade pupils in Min- 
neapolis, to discover variability of stu- 
dent performance, according to Arwood 
S. Northby.** Of the five types, story 
form, timed dictation, list form, multiple- 
choice, and oral, the timed dictation test 
proved the most difficult, and the mul- 
tiple-choice the easiest. For consistency of 
misspelling, the list form was found best 
for diagnostic purposes, as the chances are 
greater that the pupil will spell the word 
if he knows it, and that he will misspell 
it if he doesn’t know it. Considerable 
variation was found between the results 
on the various tests. 

In their chapter on spelling in Remedi- 
al Work for Reading, Spelling, and Pen- 
manship, Anna Gillingham and Bessie 
W. Stillman’? emphasize first the neces- 
sity of reinstating the poor speller in his 
own self-respect. They suggest that the 
pupil be allowed to dictate his work in 
the elementary school, and his examina- 
tions in the high school. They give in de- 
tail their methods of diagnosis of spell- 
ing difficulty, and suggest many remedial 
procedures. They recommend for the con- 
fused speller the development of gener- 
alizations and rules, word building, trac- 
ing, copying, dictation, and the use of the 
dictionary, including diacritical mark- 
ings. 

Karl C. Garrison’* finds that at a high 
school level, the problem of remedial 
work in spelling is very important, as 
well as the problem of expanding vocabu- 
lary. Through the collection of his list 
of “spelling demons” in North Carolina, 
he found that some spelling difficulties 
are more or less peculiar to a particular 
gtade, but that there was much persist- 
aaa "Purposes, I “Journal of Edueationa io 
January, 1936. Pp. 339-3 
nani laa alert for Py WS fins Ye ny 
1936. 


18 ‘‘The High School Spelling reaper ’ High School 
Journal, May, 1936. Pp. 147-150, and 1 


ence of spelling difficulties throughout 
high school. He suggests that teachers 
adopt a list of demons as a core vocabu- 
lary for remedial work and gradually ex- 
pand it into a valid list by adding words 
found to be commonly misspelled in writ- 
ten work. 

In an article directed to the high school 
student, Caroline S. Lombard,’® in Scho- 
lastic, suggests that the pupil try to de- 
termine for himself which memory, vis- 
ual, auditory, or kinaesthetic, is strongest 
in his make-up, and use it for a founda- 
tion in training to accuracy the other, 
weaker, memories. The basis of her meth- 
od is to associate all the senses invoked in 
spelling a word. 

The popularity of the radio spelling 
bee is growing so rapidly that big cor- 
porations are studying its possibilities as 
a sponsorable feature, according to an 
article in the Literary Digest.” In the 
first regular coast-to-coast bee, January, 
1937, between New York and Chicago 
school children, the girls came out ahead, 
except when competing with parochial 
boys. The Digest comments that parochial 
schools teach spelling through syllabic 
division, whereas other schools usually 
employ the word picture method. 


CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 


An informal method correlating spell- 
ing, writing, and composition in grades 
one and two is described by Helen Cotton 
Howland.” The children did no writing 
until they had a use for it. Each built 
his own spelling vocabulary, and mastery 
was expected. 

In the first grade the teacher kept a 
record of each child’s spelling vocabu- 
lary, as did the child. In the second grade 
the child made an individual dictionary. 


99 “Can You Spell?’’ Scholastic, October 31, 1936. Pp. 
13-14. 

20 Literary Digest. ‘‘Ether Bees: Radio Spelling Con- 
tests Threaten Amateur — Popularity on Networks.”’ 
March 13, 1937. Pp. 32-3 

“A New ecko in Teaching Language.’ The 
inseien English Review, March, 1936. Pp. 90-93, and 
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It was found that in no case had a child 
mastered fewer words than in formal 
spelling, and that in fifty per cent of the 
cases the child mastered two to five times 
as many. 

In order to help children with the in- 
dividual words needed in their composi- 
tions, Pauline G. Staats” made a spelling 
word book for each member of a third 
grade class. Word lists for grades one 
through six were studied, combined, al- 
phabetized, mimeographed, and made in- 
to booklets. One and two letter words 
were omitted. Asterisks were used to di- 
vide the ma’s from the me’s, and so forth. 
There were no definitions, no markings, 
and fewer words than are found in a 
dictionary. Children were instructed how 
to find words they needed. 

G. F. Coles** suggests various spelling 
drill games, matching words, filling in 
missing links in words as -e--e---; from a 
list filling in words in the blanks in a 
story or a letter; a “Believe It or Not” 
game, as “Each currant has an ant”; play 
on words, as a “city” contest (“What 
city is there for just a few?” “‘Scarcity’’). 
She includes practice in alphabetical ar- 
rangement of words, the spelling of 
words as class yells—be /7 E ve; spelling 
baseball; and spelling of a word, letter 
by letter by different pupils. 

Racine Creasy™ suggests the following 
procedure for teaching children in the 
primary grades: (1) Introduce four or 
five new words each day. (2) Select 
words children will need to know in or- 
der properly to express their own written 
thought. (3) Make certain that the child 
fully comprehends the meaning of each 
new word he approaches. (4) Help him 
to form a clear mental picture of each new 
word. (5) Give him an opportunity to 
practice writing the word and to drill on 


22 ‘*Making a orate pach! ’ Childhood Education, Feb- 
ruary., 1937. Pp. 274-2 

ane Drill Rhiek* ; 
Pp. 26, and 7 

‘Penmanship and Spelling.’ 


1937. Pp. 38 an 
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it for accuracy. (6) Encourage him to 
use the dictionary to look up the meaning 
of new words. (7) Drill him in the cor- 
rect use of the word in sentences. 

For beginning spelling on a functional 
basis, Helen L. Hodge” tells of using out- 
line pictures, such as can be purchased 
at ten cent stores, for cutting out, color- 
ing, grouping, and pasting. Children 
wrote underneath whatever they wished 
to say, and received help on the spell- 
ing of words. Later the sheets were 
tied into booklets and read by other chil- 
dren. 

A systematic review of words on the 
Horn-Ashbaugh lists for lower grades 
than the one taught was pursued for two 
years in a junior high school, with satis- 
factory results, reports Wilfrid E. Bel- 
leau.** Thirty words, later twenty-five 
words, were dictated each Monday. Pa- 
pers were exchanged and corrected. Chil- 
dren copied correctly in notebooks the 
words they had misspelled. Tuesday the 
misspelled words were studied for ten 
minutes. Wednesday they were dictated, 
Thursday studied, and Friday dictated, 
corrected, and recorded in the individual 
notebooks. The words misspelled on Fri- 
day went on the pupil’s study list for 
the next week. The desire to improve was 
motivated by spelling contests, dictionary 
study, and discussion. 

For students of business education, Ed- 
ward E. Soulé*? recommends a visual 
method of learning words, in which the 
pupil looks at each word intently and 
photographs it on his mind. He objects 
to the use of diacritical marks or syllable 
accents, but suggests writing each letter 
separately, ¢-h-u-s, opposite the usual 
writing, and checking the results with the 
other representation. 

In the Murray Vocational Schools, J. 





% ‘Spelling and Writing.’’ Grade Teacher, June, 1936. 
Pp. 3° and 53. 
‘A Two Year Experiment in Spelling.’ ’ The Cath- 
olic ‘aii ol Journal, October, 1936, P. 280. 
27 **How to Improve Your — 
ness Education, September, 1936. P. 12 
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Allen Morris* reports that a list of four 
hundred words built from: errors in busi- 
ness letters, reports, themes, literature and 
history papers, and so forth, is given to 
each entering class. The pretest method 
is used, and each student has his own list 
to master during the semester. 


SUMMARY OF EMPHASES AND TRENDS 


Recent studies seem to reiterate previ- 
ous findings as to the importance of each 
of the groups of physical, intellectual, 
emotional, environmental, and instruc- 
tional conditions as factors in failure to 
spell correctly. The emphases in the ar- 
ticles reviewed seem to be upon the emo- 
tional and the instructional causes of 
disability, but there is agreement that a 
single cause can seldom be found. 

Physical factors generally considered 
to have bearing upon spelling difficulties 
were defects of the eye or ear, or poor 
motor co-ordination. In Russell’s study, 
differences in vision and hearing acuity 
were found to be insignificant, although 
he recognizes their occasional importance. 

Intellectual factors were thought to be 
general intelligence or mental immatur- 
ity, and lack of ability to blend word parts 
and to syllabicate. Psychological deafness, 
mental lapses, and unconscious repres- 
sions were another group of possible 
causes. Schonell found that intelligence 
was not a factor with educated adults, 
but his groups did not approximate nor- 
mal distribution. 

Emotional factors found to affect spell- 
ing ability were failure in spelling in 
childhood, and its possible resultant loss 
of confidence, feelings of inferiority, 
apathy toward spelling failure, or ration- 
alization of weakness. 

Environment, as shown by frequent 
change of school, long continued absence 
from school, inferior economic or lan- 
gauge background, was thought to be a 
possible factor. The possession upon 


28 ‘An Individualized Flexible Speller.’’ Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, February, 1937. Pp. 44-49. 


school entrance of a larger vocabulary 
than the child can be taught to spell in 
three years was mentioned as a considera- 
tion in spelling. 

Instructional causes thought to play 
a part in spelling difficulty were over- 
long writing of spelling corrections, pen- 
alties for misspellings, mispronunciations 
by the teacher, unwise use of textbook 
lists, the study of ‘“‘spelling demons,” 
spelling-matches using tricky words, the 
enlargement of vocabulary upon college 
entrance, failure to individualize spelling 
for certain children, inadequate technique 
of attack upon new words, practice which 
was not distributed, too little pupil par- 
ticipation in checking and recording, poor 
writing, and poor speech. The irregulari- 
ties of the spelling of English are also 
blamed for poor spelling. 

Emphasis upon the necessity of early 
discovery of spelling disability so that 
remedial measures may be applied be- 
fore the failure affects the child seri- 
ously, was pronounced. Release from 
emotional strain of the child who has had 
difficulty in spelling may include freedom 
from writing for a while, or dictation 
of words to the teacher. The teacher 
should be calm and deliberate, and the 
child should not hurry. 

Special assignments or exemptions for 
the good spellers are recommended. For 
the child who spells poorly an inventory 
should be made of his special disabilities 
and a program planned for him. It is 
recommended that the classroom be di- 
vided into small groups for instruction. 

A varied program should be given. 
Suggested variations of the spelling les- 
son are the making of word books or 
individual dictionaries, use of flash cards, 
use of the dictionary, progress charts, 
drawings, and spelling bees. 

Techniques of instruction advocated in- 
clude the use of scientifically selected 
spelling vocabularies, supplemented by 
the words the individual child needs to 
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Are You Enriching Your 
Pupils Vocabularies? 


GLapDys M. Fox 


Sweetser Junior High School 
Saugus, Massachusetts 


HAT greater treasure can a 

modern boy or girl possess 

than a ready, wide and accu- 
rate vocabulary! What a pity is the awk- 
ward, incompetent child who lacks the 
skill and art to connect himself ably with 
others through language! He appears 
embarrassed and unhappy and often is 
backward and unpopular. And since he 
is too young to realize that his very 
limited linguistic powers can be enlarged 
through self-mastery and cultivation, he 
must be rescued almost entirely by a sym- 
pathetic teacher who has ready as many 
ways of building his vocabulary to enable 
him to enjoy a successful, happy and 
full life, as she has ways of attaining 
and maintaining his health. 

Directed real experience is one of the 
most perfect procedures. Unfortunately, 
however, many teachers, never having at- 
tempted to conduct their classes to a near- 
by zoo, farm, library, factory, museum, 
seashore or park, either because of the 
added responsibility or their lack of per- 
sonal interest, fail to realize the great 
gains secured. What a wealthy usable 
store of animals’ names, habits, and prod- 
ucts the fifth grade child acquires on his 
first and second supervised visits to the 
zoo and the farm, or the adolescent child 
on his adventurous excursions to the air- 
port or the navy yard. They subconsciously 
secure in an enjoyable manner a fluent 
stock of such words as chimpanzee, silo, 
hangar, autogyro, cruiser and air hostess. 
Words so learned will be part of the 
child’s active vocabulary, for they are 


completely clear in mind and use. (It 
was not until I had slept in an upper 
berth for five nights that I learned the 
meaning and sensed the feeling of the 
words, upper berth. And it took a dinner 
party three thousand miles from home to 
teach me the words, yam, au gratin, and 
avocado, all having been introduced to me 
through my sense of taste.) The two 
major ways of learning words are through 
sight and hearing, the latter being the 
more important. Often, however, addi- 
tional senses need to be used in word 
mastery. 

Next to real experiences, extensive 
vicarious experiences are necessary for 
vocabulary enrichment, reading constitut- 
ing the most outstanding. Pupils with 
meager vocabularies usually have limited 
reading experiences. So teach literature 
that your pupils will be eager to read 
recommended books extensively in their 
leisure. By living in the society of great 
writers they will be exposed to a world 
of enriched words and without conscious 
realization they will catch some of the 
language. Their stock of words gained 
from wide reading will be surprising. 
Suggest that they record in a notebook 
some of these new words and provide 
occasional specific opportunities for their 
usage. 

It has been said language is caught, 
not taught. Your pupils’ literary powers 
are influenced by your example. Speak 
correctly, clearly, naturally and in a pleas- 
ing voice. Endeavor to possess a fluent 
and flexible vocabulary. Don’t strain 
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yourself trying to speak down to your 
pupils. Speak at least on their level and 
sometimes above. They do and will un- 
derstand you. Without difficulty a child 
can understand a college professor who 
uses his normal conversational language. 
Often it is your failure to say or write 
exactly what you mean that causes non- 
apprehension or misapprehension in your 
pupils’ minds. Seldom is it your use of 
precise and rich words. Don’t say some- 
think like what you mean. Rather make 
your oral and written speech accurate, 
audacious and complete always. Fre- 
quently employ a word or two that you 
hardly expect your pupils to know. Use 
it often in different ways and in a short 
time it will not only be understood by 
your class, but you will notice it being 
used by some of the members. 

Every vocabulary building teacher 
should cultivate a dictionary habit among 
her pupils. Definite, thorough, proced- 
ures in the proper use of a dictionary 
should be included in every English 
course of study. Too often haphazard, 
incidental, and accidental lessons - are 
used. It is a pity to observe, now and 
then, a high school pupil or an adult who 
squanders his time bewilderingly attempt- 
ing to obtain an applicable meaning of a 
word. He seldom masters the word, so 
incorrect and farcical has been his search. 
A well-taught method of employing the 
dictionary insures rapid and satisfying 
success. On the road to vocabulary build- 
ing are your pupils who know prefixes 
and suffixes, for such familiarity, plus a 
knowledge of some root syllables, often 
readily reveals a word meaning. With 
some words time spent in interpreting 
their meanings rather than searching for 
them is of more value, for it is an aid 
in teaching your pupils to think. 

A linguistic exploring expedition is a 
vocabulary adventure your class will en- 
joy. Allow them to choose and imper- 
sonate one of their favorite explorers— 


Columbus, Boone, Beebe, or Halliburton. 
Then set them out to discovering, not 
new lands and conditions, but origins and 
fascinating histories of interesting words. 
Each explorer may make his own name, 
or the name of his street or town an 
object of search. What does it mean, from 
where did it come, and how has it 
changed in spelling, pronunciation, or 
meaning? Similarly, his favorite color, 
flower, or amusement may be used. Find- 
ings and discoveries should be shared 
with the class. How happily will a girl 
announce that her expedition has dis- 
covered that her name, Blanche, is from 
the French and Latin languages and 
means white. Have the class enlarge their 
vocabulary by contributing and discussing 
words related to Blanche’s name, as Mont 
Blanc, blanc mange and blanch. Possibly 
there will be one from your class who 
can tell the history of his last name, 
showing the family coat of arms, etc. If 
your pupils are enjoying these solo ex- 
peditions, have them contribute a list of 
words about whose origin they are 
curious, after which class committees may 
organize exploring parties (the chairman 
being the admiral) to find the present 
meanings, original meanings, and any 
past meanings of the words. Surprising 
are the origins of such every day words 
as sandwich. companion, macadamize 
and disease. Only when we know the 
story of a word can the richness of it 
break upon us. Other class committees 
may search for common (not technical) 
words born as a result of a great event 
or invention. The World War gave birth 
to such picturesque words as barrage and 
camouflage. What expressions in good 
usage the radio has given us! A word 
consciousness, vocabulary enlargement 
and surprising findings are the fruitful re- 
sults of such expeditions as are suggested 
here. 

Rich and stimulating will be the con- 
tributions to word study of your pu- 
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pils who speak or write a foreign lan- 
guage, provided you convince such pupils 
that their familiarity with another lan- 
guage besides English is a wonderful 
treasure. Too often the children of 
foreign parentage hide almost shamefully 
their ability: to speak or write Italian, 
Spanish, Polish or Greek. 

Give due credit and recognition to 
your pupils who have an enlarged vo- 
cabulary in a particular subject, and pro- 
vide opportunities for them to share it 
with their classmates. Too infrequently 
an understanding teacher surprisingly dis- 
covers a problem or almost failing child 
who knows much more about music, 
automobiles, boats, radios or aviation 
than she does. Try to have such a child 
realize that he has a rich stock of self- 
acquired words. Praise given to him will 
lead to some of his classmates’ endeavor- 
ing to secure a similar vocabulary. 

All forms of discourse—explanation, 
narration, argumentation, discussion, and 
description—greatly aid in improving 
language. Simple forms only, however, 
should be employed. One of the golden 
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keys to efficient speech is oral discourse. 

The study of poetry is an excellent way 
to increase your class’s vocabulary. Find 
words that have the most beauty, give 
the most accurate ideas, and are auda- 
cious. Interpret poetical expressions. Com- 
pare the rich language of the poet with 
your common meager language. 

The study of synonyms and antonyms 
leads to an exact and wide vocabulary. 
Discrimination in the use of words 
awakens your pupils’ minds to an ap- 
preciation of the shades of meaning. 

Choral speaking and verse speaking 
choirs enrich oral vocabulary, for they 
not only aid in pronunciation, particu- 
larly enunciation and articulation, but 
they increase the range, flexibility, and 
control of the voice. Permanent values 
in speech pleasurably result. 

If you are able to help your pupils to 
provide themselves with a ready flow of 
words with which to talk and write with 
distinction, precision, and power, you are 
enriching their vocabularies and advanc- 
ing them in success and common service- 
ableness. 
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Insuring Spelling Correctness 
in Written Composition 


NorMA GILLETT 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


HE PROBLEM OF insuring cor- 
rect spelling in all written composi- 
tion is not an easy one. To insist 
on correctness of form and spelling at the 
risk of losing spontaneity and ease of 
expression is to defeat the purpose of the 
teacher who is trying to develop a free 
style of written discourse. To neglect 
such matters of correctness is, however, 
to condone slovenliness, and to permit 
the student to fix habits of incorrect writ- 
ing. 

Bigger than the task of insuring correct 
spelling in any single example of written 
composition is to develop the conscious- 
ness of spelling as a factor in all written 
work. The establishment of an awareness 
of spelling difficulties, and providing the 
pupil with the means of making spelling 
correct, will go far toward improving 
spelling correctness in written composi- 
tion. 

The following suggestions, which have 
been tried out in practice, and which have 
been found helpful, may prove sugges- 
tive to teachers concerned with this prob- 
lem of spelling correctness. 

1. Before the pupils begin any written 
work, as, for example, a science sum- 
mary, they may suggest words which may 
give them spelling difficulty. If this list 
of words is placed on the blackboard, the 
children will have access to the correct 
spelling without an interruption of 
thought. Incidentally, this procedure has 
two additional advantages. It encourages 
the pupil to use new words which have 
been learned in context, and which he 
might otherwise eliminate from his com- 
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position because of their difficulty; and 
it calls attention to the fact that there 
is only one correct way to spell the words 
when they are used. Another advantage 
which may result as words are listed is 
that incidental learning of the correct 
spelling of these specific words may take 
place. 

2. The teacher may, to save time, select 
those words which the pupils will prob- 
ably use in their compositions, and place 
them on the blackboard. This kind of 
list, placed on the blackboard before the 
writing of a note of thanks in the fourth 
grade might include such words as ap- 
preciate, thoughtfulness, grateful, and 
sincerely. A list of this kind encourages 
the use of new and appropriate words. 

3. The child should at all times be en- 
couraged to ask for the spelling of words 
which he does not know. Writing these 
words on the blackboard as they are re- 
quested is preferable to spelling them 
orally, since the visual image of the word 
is provided. Then too, other pupils who 
might be unfamiliar with the spelling of 
the same word can refer to the black- 
board without further teacher help. 

4. Children can be trained to use text 
or source books to insure correct spelling, 
especially when writing content sum- 
maries. For example, a child who is writ- 
ing a paragraph on the reclamation of 
land in Holland will find that a geog- 
raphy text covering this topic will con- 
tain all the words which he will need to 
spell in his summary. 

5. When a child asks for the spelling 
of a word which he should already know, 
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he can be referred to his spelling text. 
The effort involved in finding the correct 
spelling may help to emphasize the value 
of learning to spell automatically words 
which will be commonly used. 

6. A child should be taught the spell- 
ing of words which he will have occa- 
sion to write several times. If children are 
studying a unit on silkworms, for ex- 
ample, and are carrying on composition 
activities in connection with the unit, such 
words as /Jarva, cocoon, spinneret, and 
others which the child will use frequently, 
could well be taught as spelling words. 
Making the spelling of these words auto- 
matic will result in a saving of time, and 
insure greater spelling efficiency in writ- 
ten- composition. Children should, of 
course, be able to spell the name of the 
subjects which they are studying, in order 
that their papers will be correctly headed. 
Unfortunately, such words as geography 
and history are sometimes consistently 
misspelled. 

7. Children in fifth grade and above 
can be taught to use the dictionary to ver- 
ify spellings about which they are not 
sure. This is especially true of words 
which can be easily located in the dic- 
tionary, such as judgment. There might 
be some question about sending a child 
to the dictionary to find the spelling of 
the word scissors, as the time spent might 
be ‘disproportionate to the learning 
achieved. 

8. Insistence on pupil checking of all 
written work for possible spelling errors 
tends to eliminate those mistakes which 
are the result of carelessness. 

9. When a pupil has occasion to write 


answers to questions in lessons, he should 
have available a list of words containing 
those which he will need to spell. A com- 
pletion test, for example, may have the re- 
quired answers listed (not in order, of 
course) either before or after the test. 
Inclusion of extra words, not needed to 
answer the questions, mitigates the possi- 
bilities of guessing. There is no excuse for 
misspelling in an exercise of this kind, 
and a paper on which all words are cor- 
rectly spelled can reasonably be expected 
of every pupil. 

10. When papers contain many spell- 
ing errors, they should be copied correct- 
ly before the work is considered satisfac- 
tory. 

The suggestions listed above are use- 
ful primarily in preventing, rather than 
remedying spelling disabilities. When 
mistakes do occur, after a child has made 
a conscientious effort to achieve spelling 
correctness, further devices must be em- 
ployed. Suggestion number 10, above, 
points out one of the possibilities. 

Having a pupil keep a list of his in- 
dividual errors serves the two-fold func- 
tion of making the child aware of the im- 
portance of correctness in spelling, and 
pointing out the spelling of specific 
words. 

At no time should the spelling burden 
in written work be so great that it in- 
terferes with consecutive thought or crea- 
tive expression. If, however, the habit of 
spelling correctly in all writing situations 
can be achieved, the resultant pride in 
his work will repay the pupil, and the 
teacher as well, for the time spent on em- 
phasjzing correct spelling. 





Spelling Errors in the Letters 
of a Seven-Year-Old 


MARION O. PEASE 


Supervisor of Student Teachers 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 


definite necessity for further vocabu- 

lary studies of the free writing of 
young children before a more satisfactory 
answer to their spelling needs can be 
found, it was deemed worthwhile to tab- 
ulate the words which a seven-year-old 
girl used in letters. A few days before 
her birthday, and after being in school 
one year, she travelled from California 
to Wisconsin to spend her vacation with 
her grandparents who had a summer 
home on a lake. During the nine weeks of 
her absence from home she wrote her 
parents nineteen letters, varying in length 
from a two sentence message to letters 
of over three hundred words. These let- 
ters are very much alike in one respect— 
namely that they are written just as she 
talked—rambling, on any subject which 
occurred to her at the moment, and largely 
about herself, what she did, and the 
people and places in her immediate en- 
vironment. Her vocabulary is probably 
somewhat affected by the fact that she 
is from a professional home, although 
three of the first six years of her life were 
spent in as many different cities, in board- 
ing houses, and largely under the care of 
women, two of whom had but little cul- 
tural background. 

In tabulating the words, each form of a 
root was considered as a different word 
unless the root was changed merely by 
adding ‘‘s.”” For example, gir/ and girls 
were counted as the same, but fix and 
fixed, come and coming were counted as 
different words. Such words as Mother 
and Father, when capitalized and refer- 
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ring to specific persons, were counted as 
proper nouns; otherwise they were 
counted as ordinary words. 

There are 1211 running words, and 325 
different words. Twenty-three of these 
are used ten times or more, with J at the 
head of the list with 93 repetitions, a 
following with 59, to with 48, the and 
and with 46. These 23 words, listed in 
Table I with their frequencies, account 
for 562 or 46.4 per cent of the running 
words. 

TABLE I 
Worps OCCURRING 10 OR MorE TIMES 
Word W ord 
got 
in 
letter 
was 
we 
for 
had 
that 
this 
like 
going 


Frequency Frequency 


One hundred-eighty of the 325 differ- 
ent words found occur only once, and ac- | 
count for 55.38 per cent of the different 
words. However, these 180 words are only 
15.68 per cent of the running words. 

Inquiry has revealed that very seldom 
did the writer ask regarding the spelling 
of words used, except in the case of 
proper nouns. Probably for that reason 
83 of the 325 words, or 25.53 per cent, 
were misspelled. However, these 83 
words account for only 103 misspellings, 
and further examination indicates that 56 
of the 83 words misspelled are used only 
once in the letters. Only two words are 
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misspelled more than twice; wrote is used 
eight times in all, spelled “rote” five 
times, ““rogh” twice, and correctly once. 
They is used five times all together, 
spelled “thay” three times and correctly 
twice. In addition to the words just men- 
tioned, the following words were spelled 
incorrectly in more than one way. 


bought baught boght 
hospital hosbitle hosbtle 
loving lovng loying 
music mucie muice 


These words also’ illustrate in a gen- 
eral way, the type of error made. Some 
such as “rote,” “thay,” “baught,” are 
phonetic spellings; “muice,” “loying,” 
“rogh,” may indicate a lack of clear audi- 
tory image of the word, though “rogh” 
may just be due to hurry or carelessness, 
since it is spelled correctly twice and 
phonetically five times. In trying to de- 
termine rather roughly and subjectively 
the reason for the misspelling, it would 
seem that of the total 103 errors, ten 
may be typographical or careless in na- 
ture, such as where pretty is spelled 
“gretty’; 52 seem to be phonetically 
spelled; four either insert or omit a 
hyphen, and in one an apostrophe 1s 
omitted, accounting for 67 of the 103 
misspellings. In the cases of the others, 
such as “mucie’” and “muice” for music, 
“dareuls” for dirigibles, “fanten” for 
fountain, “‘pozle’” for puzzle, she seemed 
to have no clear idea of how to spell the 
words, perhaps because she did not pro- 
nounce them correctly and lacked correct 
auditory image. 

In addition to the 325 words there are 
29 proper names, with a frequency of 112 
making a grand total of 344 different 
words and 1329 running words. Nineteen 
different people, accounting for 89 words, 
are referred to, six places with a fre- 
quency of 13, three periods of time, such 
as days of the week, or months, account 
for nine words, and one book is men- 
tioned. Only three of the proper names 
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are misspelled, indicating what was veri- 
fied by inquiry, that she generally asked 
for the spelling of names. 

The following year, at the age of 
eight, she again spent the summer in Wis- 
consin, but away from her parents only 
six weeks this time. A comparison of the 


TABLE II 
A COMPARISON OF THE Two SETs OF LETTERS 








7 yrs. old |8 yrs. old 








Ee eee ers ee 19 16 
Running words (no proper 

TET Pee 1211 2278 
Different words (no proper 

RN. ha wieikicewsbsas 325 487 
10 commonest words are % of 

MN ees ean dvee bad evans 32.71% | 20.53% 
Number of words occurring 

more than 10 times....... 23 54 
Words occurring more than 

10 times are % of total... .| 46.40% | 55.35% 
Number of words occurring 

I MN icp sabi 9 susie, ocd 180 230 
% of different words occurring 

Ce WR aes taste wees 55.38% | 47.22% 
Number of misspellings... . . 103 107 
Number of different words 

PR hecGataesssens 83 72 
% of different words mis- 

arr er eerie 25.53% | 14.78% 
% of running words misspelled| 8.5% 4.25% 
Proper names, running...... 112 249 
Proper names—different..... 29 66 
Running words including 

proper mames........... 1323 2527 
Different words including 

354 553 


proper mames............ 


two series of letters indicates that there 
are fewer letters, but almost twice as many 
running words; the proportion of differ- 
ent words to the running words is smaller 
—that is, the average repetition per word 
the second summer is 4.72, while the 
preceding summer it was but 3.72. Also, 
the percentage of the misspellings has 
been almost cut in two. See Table II. 
An examination of the second group of 
letters indicates that they are expressed in 
more mature fashion in sentence struc- 
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ture and in vocabulary. Time, as ex- 
pressed in such words as tomorrow, be- 
fore, week, afternoon, plays a much 
greater part. Books and characters in 
books are much more frequently men- 
tioned. These letters, as well as the first 
group, are largely concerned with the 
child herself, and her activities. J is again 
by far the most frequently used word. 

The 234 words occurring three or more 
times in the two sets of letters were ar- 
ranged in order of frequency. A com- 
parison with the Commonwealth List in- 
dicated that all except 13 of the words are 
found among the commonest 3009 words. 
These are, swim, bathing, doll, typewrite, 
bike, celebrate, finger, bicycle, earn, float, 
rode, turtle, and socks. Four of these 
words are directly related to activities 
on the lake, and three have to do with 
the bicycle she received for her birthday. 

All except three of the words, namely 
bathing, typewrite, and bike, which is 
really not an accepted word, are found 
in Thorndike’s Word Book. One hundred 
seventy-six are among the first five hun- 
dred words. 

Of the 75 most frequently used words 
we find 55 among the 75 most common 
in Fitzgerald’s study of the 3184 letters 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children. 


Seven others fall within the commonest 
one hundred of his study. The remaining 
13 words are of low frequency in the 
above mentioned list, but were used a 
great deal by this subject because of the 
peculiar conditions. The words are book, 
love, back, send, home, day, coming, 
swimming, yesterday, hot, made, gave, 
birthday. 

It is not felt that a study such as this is of 
any particular value in itself; it can only 
be of use if many other similar studies, 
showing what words children use of their 
own free will, are made, and results of 
these various studies then compared with 
the Thorndike, Gates, Kindergarten and 
Commonwealth lists. From such a pro- 
gram it will undoubtedly be possible to 
build a more satisfactory and useful pri- 
mary spelling list. 
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Principles of Method in Elemen- 
tary English Composition 


Harry A. GREENE 


Professor of Education, University of lowa 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In accordance with the custom of 
The National Conference on Research in English, Dr. 
Greene’s Research monograph (which was published 
serially in THE REVIEW, March, May, October, No- 
vember, and December, 1937) was submitted to a 
number of prominent educators for appraisal. In this 
number, four of these evaluations are given. 


EVALUATION 
M. R. TRABUE 


Dean, College of Education 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE SECRETARY of the National Conference 
on Research in Elementary School English 
supplemented his request for an evaluation of 


Dr. Greene’s manuscript by sending me a page 
of ‘Suggestive Questions,” and by the further 
suggestion that I give special attention to Sec- 
tion V, ‘Measurement of Results of Language 
Instruction.” I am assuming that these sug- 
gestions from the secretary are to be taken in 
the spirit in which all good English teachers 
wish their daily assignments taken—freely, 
rather than literally. 

Any of you who have ever tried to sum- 
marize the findings of hundreds of research 
articles in any field will certainly have great 
respect for the courage, industry, and efficiency 
evident in the pages of Dr. Greene's report. 
Perhaps some of you may know of research 
studies that are not mentioned in this report, 
and some of you may believe that other con- 
clusions should be drawn from certain studies 
that are mentioned, but all of you must ac- 
knowledge that Dr. Greene has undertaken a 
difficult task and done it well. We are greatly 
indebted to him for undertaking and carrying 
through so effectively a summary which we all 
needed, but which none of the rest of us had 
the courage and ability to undertake. I hope that 


any comments I may make regarding the report 
will not be interpreted as disparaging it in any 
degree. The report speaks eloquently for itself. 
I shall merely attempt to evaluate critically a 
few of the many excellent features of the docu- 
ment. 

The first principle stated by Dr. Greene with 
regard to the measurement of results in Eng- 
lish (Section V) cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized: ‘There is need for objective means of 
measuring expressional abilities.” It is unfortu- 
nate that we have not carried much further than 
we have the promising type of work begun a 
quarter of a century ago by Hillegas, Ballou, 
and others. Dr. Greene's next principle explains 
why we need these more objective instruments 
for measuring such abilities: ‘Teachers them- 
selves are not too well qualified to evaluate chil- 
dren’s compositions.”” The evidence on this 
point is both extensive and convincing to any- 
one who is willing to face the facts. One of the 
chief reasons for the relatively small amount of 
improvement made in the teaching of English 
composition during the past half century is the 
inability of teachers to measure the progress of 
their students in sufficiently objective terms that 
other teachers would understand and be able 
to verify their findings. In the absence of ob- 
jective standards, each teacher still sets her own 
standards, and these usually vary considerably 
from day to day and from year to year. 

Dr. Greene’s third, fourth, and fifth state- 
ments are thoroughly supported by the research 
evidence available: (C) “The use of composi- 
tion scales significantly reduces the variability 
in teachers’ estimates of composition merit” ; 
(D) ‘‘Available scales for measuring general 
merit of composition are limited in validity and 
reliability’; and (E) “Training in the use of 
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composition scales significantly reduces their 
unreliability.” Taken together these three state- 
ments indicate that great improvement in 
measuring the outcomes of instruction in Eng- 
lish composition is entirely possible if we will 
only work at the problem seriously and intelli- 
gently. Available scales are far from perfect, to 
be sure, but less use is being made of them 
than should be made, and less effort is being 
given than should be given to their improve- 
ment. 

This evaluator is unwilling to accept all that 
might be suggested by Dr. Greene’s sixth 
statement: ‘‘Certain outcomes of language ex- 
pression are difficult if not impossible to meas- 
ure objectively.” I admit that it is difficult to 
measure a child’s enthusiasm for conversation, 
letter writing, dramatics, and the like; that it 
is difficult to measure his style, originality, and 
interest ; but it is not “impossible.” If we can 
clarify in our own minds just what it is that 
we want developed in students of English 
composition, it will ultimately be possible to 
measure each outcome much more objectively 
than it is now measured. As more objective 
measurements of these outcomes are actually 
developed and employed, we shall become more 
effective in our efforts to produce these results. 
We are locked in our progress just now by con- 
fusion as to what skills and abilities we 
ought to try to develop and by doubts as to 
whether each can be produced and measured. 

The seventh and eighth statements are not 
only quite sound, but they are very suggestive 
of these directions which future testing in Eng- 
lish must take: (G) “Effective measurement of 
mechanical skills and usages in English means 
extensive sampling into many distinct areas of 
skill” ; and (H) ‘From the diagnostic point of 
view most objective tests of language usage 
introduce certain elements of invalidity.” Eng- 
lish is not, in fact, a single elementary-school 
subject, but a large group of different subjects. 
If we wish to measure improvement in English 
as a basis for evaluating instructional methods, 
materials, and activities, we must first analyze 
what different outcomes we are actually seeking, 
and then we must develop appropriate measures 


for determining progress in each different di- 
rection. The usual teacher of English is trying 
to produce simultaneously so many different 
kinds of changes in the pupil that she becomes 
confused herself about what to expect and 
about what to do in order to get results. In- 
definiteness and confusion in purpose prac- 
tically always lead to lack of validity in meas- 
urement, 

Statements I and K are, I believe, not suffi- 
ciently clear to be understood by the average 
teacher of English. The terms or concepts em- 
ployed in these statements are not generally 
understood even by school principals and 
supervisors, unless they happen to have studied 
Dr. Greene’s books on measurements. The 
statements themselves, when understood, are 
of much greater interest to those of us who 
make tests than to those who teach. 

The tenth statement (J) is very true and 
extremely important: ‘‘More objective means 
are needed for the evaluation of oral-composi- 
tion abilities.” Conversation, discussion, and 
other oral language activities make up the great 
bulk of each individual's language experiences 
and should receive primary attention in all 
language instruction. The devices that have 
been developed in Dr. Greene’s laboratory for 
recording oral expression should make it pos- 
sible to develop the objective standards and 
measuring instruments so much needed in this 
highly important field. 

Statements L and M are clearly phrased and 
are based upon sound research, although they 
deal primarily with techniques of measurement 
and are of most concern to those of us who are 
interested in the technical aspects of test con- 
struction. They might be paraphrased, how- 
ever, in the following warning to teachers and 
supervisors: “Do not judge the perfection of a 
student’s knowledge of English by the com- 
position he writes nor the correctness of his 
forms by the assurance with which he uses 
them.’’ Many students, when they are uncertain 
how to handle a particular written form, are 
clever enough to rephrase their ideas in other 
terms that enable them to go around the difh- 
culty and to hide their lack of understanding. 
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Other students are quite confident of the cor- 
rectness of certain incorrect forms that they 
use regularly. Counting the errors a student 
makes in a self-controlled composition is not a 
useful index of his abilities, nor is counting 
the evidences of doubt in a student an adequate 
index of his correctness in English usage. 

I may summarize my discussion of this sec- 
tion of Dr. Greene’s report by saying that in 
my judgment most of the thirteen statements 
are sound, even though some of them have not 
been phrased in terms that the average English 
teacher could readily understand. I doubt 
whether anyone would at present be able to 
write a more accurate summary of the field of 
measurements in elementary English than this 
which Greene has written for us. 

Having presented my reactions to that par- 
ticular fraction of the report assigned to me, 
I trust that I may be permitted to express mild 
regret that the entire report does not possess a 
higher degree of unity and integration. The 
different “trees” in it seem to distract my 
attention from the “forest.” I believe that if one 
looks thoughtfully at the principles of method 
in this field, through eyes that are adjusted to 
the latest research findings in the psychology 
of learning, he may glimpse a most interesting 
and helpful pattern. 

Children or adults strengthen the tendency 
to employ a language response that is appro- 
priate to a given situation which they can 
identify in no other way than by making the 
response to the situation, and then feeling im- 
mediately thereafter a pleasant sense of achieve- 
ment or elation. The problem of the teacher is 
primarily to study the individual pupil in 
order to learn what responses are available, 
what situations are identifiable, and what pur- 
poses are strong enough to produce in him 
feelings of achievement and satisfaction when 
they have been accomplished. Having learned 
these intimate details about the individual 
pupil, the teacher’s next task is to arrange the 
environment so that the pupil in achieving a 
purpose that is important to him will actually 
connect an available and appropriate response 
with the identifiable situation, and will imme- 
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diately feel the satisfaction that follows achieve- 
ment of his purpose. Mere repetition or drill, 
the repeated connection of the right response 
to its situation without any feeling or emotion, 
does not strengthen the connection. There must 
be the pleasant feeling-tone following or 
accompanying the connection in order to 
strengthen it. 

In the light of this understanding of the 
learning process, it should be clear that the 
real curriculum in English consists of the things 
pupils do with real purposes, rather than of 
printed facts about language and its usages. We 
adults, after long experience with language,’ 
may be able to summarize and generalize about 
its uses in terms that we can record in books; 
but children learn to use language only by 
using it to accomplish specific purposes. Exer- 
cises in the text-book or in drill pads are a 
waste of effort unless the pupil himself recog- 
nizes the performance of an exercise as the 
accomplishment of one of his own purposes. 
The child sees, perhaps more clearly than. we 
do, that English is an instrument for the 
achievement of real purposes. A given form or 
expression is right or wrong because it does or 
does not effectively achieve one’s purposes. Un- 
less vital purposes are a part of the learning 
situation, there is little chance that the appro- 
priate response will be forthcoming later when 
a strong purpose is the most important element 
in the situation to which one must respond. 

Dr. Greene’s statements of principles are— 
most of them, at least—sound and well-stated. 
I believe, however, that he might have made a 
more interesting and a more helpful presenta- 
tion if he had organized his statements more 
closely around a unifying concept of the learn- 
ing process. 


EVALUATION 


HERBERT B. BRUNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


R. GREENE’S monograph provides an 
D excellent and handy compendium of re- 
search studies on “Principles of Method in 
Elementary English Composition.” He has 
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placed under convenient categories a summary 
of research studies. This work, when published, 
will be most helpful not only to students of 
research but to curriculum committees and 
teachers the country over. 

Since this material has been prepared for the 
National Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English, it is natural and, I suppose, 
fitting that the largest part of the discussion, 
probably 80 per cent, should be devoted to the 
listing and interpreting of research studies. It 
may be that the auspices under which the 
author was writing or perhaps the implication 
of the word “method” in the title influenced 
him to emphasize the techniques rather than 
the ultimate goals of elementary English com- 
position. While I realize that there must be 
division of labor and that the whole field of 
English composition cannot be discussed in 
such a short paper, I wish to raise the ques- 
tion of the relative importance of looking 
searchingly at the aims we have in mind as 
over against techniques we may use in attempt- 
ing to attain goals that have not been ques- 
tioned critically. To use an extreme illustration, 
research workers might spend their time upon 
determining the relative efficacy of different 
methods of picking locks without considering 
the social significance of the aims of such ac- 
tions. 

It is true that the first of the six sections of 
the manuscript is entitled “Modern Points of 
View in Language Instruction.”’ Nevertheless, 
I have the feeling that the most valuable point 
of view of all is only vaguely implied. What 
is this point of view? May I as a curriculum 
worker rather than an English research spe- 
cialist describe it ? 

In constructing a course of study in any field, 
English composition, arithmetic, social studies, 
or art, two major considerations must be faced. 
First, what kind of a world do we live in, what 
kind of a world should we have, and what kind 
of a world could we have? And second, what 
is the nature of the human materials with which 
we deal? The curriculum in any field must be 
constructed with these two considerations in 
mind. The three elements in the educative 


process are the social setting in which we live 
and the possibility of its betterment, the indi- 
vidual or individuals involved, and the curricu- 
lum. These are three points on a continuing 
line, the curriculum lying mid-way between the 
other two. 

The aim of education, even before it became 
a conscious process, has always been growth 
toward the double direction of individual hap- 
piness and an ability to contribute to the bet- 
terment of the social group; for without the 
one with the individual emphasis, life is apt to 
become regimented and distasteful, while with- 
out the other the individual may become self- 
centered and narrow. If personal happiness is 
to reach its choicest bloom, it must be planted 
and nurtured in a consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in an improvement of the social 
culture. 

Committees or teachers in constructing 
courses of study involving informations or 
skills have usually gone directly at the task of 
placing the skills or informations traditionally 
employed in the various grade levels, support- 
ing them with suggestions for teaching and 
learning. In other words they have more or 
less assumed the objectives of life and educa- 
tion and have questioned very little the exist- 
ing state of affairs. This procedure usually leads 
to a series of formal exercises or blocks of 
subject-matter material chosen by adults, some- 
times with too little reference to the purposes 
or abilities of the learners. A procedure more 
in harmony with the better principles of educa- 
tion, as I understand them, would set up first 
the philosophy which should be employed in 
the education of the elementary pupil. This 
philosophy would take into account the kind 
of a world in which the child lives and the 
possibility he and others have of improving it. 
It would then set up aims of education in 
consonance with this philosophy. There would 
be some interpretation of the statement that the 
aim of education is to enable each person to 
live the happiest life individually and the one 
most effective for the social good. 

The next step would consist of determining 
the experiences which if engaged in would 
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give the greatest promise of leading the child 
or groups of children (fifth grade children, for 
instance) to the most satisfactory relationship 
of the aims set up for education, The procedure 
so far would be identical for any so-called 
subject-matter field. 

The next question, in elementary English 
composition for example, would be, what are 
the language techniques and skills needed in 
each of the experiences referred to above in 
order to make them most satisfactory both in- 
dividually and socially ? In attempting to answer 
this question, research workers, course-of-study 
committees, and teachers would be compelled 
to consider composition techniques and skills 
in relation to the purposes they were supposed 
to serve for each child or group of children. 
This is quite a different procedure from one that 
would assume that in adult life certain tech- 
niques and skills will be needed; therefore we 
will teach these whether or not they serve the 
immediate purposes of the learners. 

Under the author’s discussion of ‘Point of 
View” it is true that the question of social 
utility is raised under sub-sections C and F, 
but in no instance that I can find does he di- 
rectly face two of the most important questions 
in education: (1) what really constitutes social 
usefulness? and (2) what are the contributions 
elementary English composition can make to 
it? 

The author emphasizes letter writing but he 
does not raise the question of letter writing 
about what ? Will the child have more interest 
in writing about “Brusa and the Sea of Mar- 
mora” (a composition I tried to write in the 
seventh grade), or will he have more interest 
in writing to an intimate friend, who has just 
paid a visit to his home, about a basketball 
game played by the teams representing the two 
schools that each attends respectively ? 

The principle for which I am contending is 
brought out in a different way under section D 
of part two, entitled, ‘Correlation of English 
skills with content subject matter provides the 
proper basis and motivation for activity.” Here, 
again, the author accepts, seemingly without 
question, existing conditions. Having been a 
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superintendent of schools for eight years, six 
of which were under a board of education 
whose members belonged, with one exception, 
to the Ku Klux Klan, I realize that from a 
practical point of view, existing conditions 
must be faced. In the case of elementary Eng- 
lish, however, I feel that the monograph should 
contain some arguments for improvement. 

In the section referred to above the writer 
neglects to emphasize the high value of em- 
bedding the English skills in the actual ex- 
periences of children. Rather, he chooses to 
correlate English skills with content subject 
matter fields. If I am correct in my assumption 
that he means the subject matter in science, 
social studies, and the like, then I would argue 
that much of this material is still so formal 
that it does not provide the most appropriate 
spring-board for our approach to the teaching 
of English. It is true that language must be 
used in connection with the content subject- 
matter fields, but the situations provided by 
these fields for the use of English are often 
artificial and far from being life-like. In many 
instances able teachers will find it more de- 
sirable to assist the pupils in selecting and 
carrying through happy and valuable experi- 
ences which are entirely outside of the formal 
content subject fields. 

The second large criticism of the manuscript 
is closely related to the one just discussed. In 
attempting to determine the language tech- 
niques and skills which should be employed, 
we must consider not only the social ends for 
the group and the country at large but the 
individual learner’s aims. In a number of in- 
stances throughout the monograph, the author 
has referred to studies which emphasize tech- 
niques and skills that must be used in adult life. 
For*instance, under M-1 the author makes the 
following statement: ‘The social utility point 
of view in the selection of curricular content 
assumes that one of the purposes of education 
is to prepare the child to meet life as an adult.” 
There will be decided disagreement with this 
point of view by a large number of educators. 
Their argument will be that if the child learns 
from day to day and from year to year to make 
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accurate use of the language techniques and 
skills needed to accomplish his own purposes 
and experiences appropriate for him at the 
time, he will be making the best possible prep- 
aration for adult demands. In other words, the 
aim of education should be to give to each 
person as rapidly as possible an intelligent self- 
direction. This cannot be done in optimum 
fashion when language skills chosen by adults 
are forced upon pupils through required and in 
some cases uninteresting drill. This principle 
applies even to the important skill of letter 
writing which the author emphasizes so fre- 
quently, Children in the elementary schools, 
particularly below the seventh grade, write very 
few letters. Hence, many would argue that 
practice on letter writing would be artificial 
and stressing deferred values. That the pupil 
must, as far as possible, utilize skills and 
techniques in connection with worthy purposes 
of his own is becoming increasingly an ac- 
cepted educational aim. 

Under M-5 the author refers to the number 
of skills which it is psychologically desirable 
to present to the pupil in any one grade level. 
This is closely associated with the idea discussed 
above. When language techniques and skills 
are embedded in materials which are used by 
the pupils in the pursuit of their own pur- 
poses, their learning may be much more attrac- 
tive than if the same techniques and skills are 
imposed upon youngsters by adult purposes. I 
think the author might call attention, here, to 
the need of research to discover the grade place- 
ment of language skills when they are placed 
in different patterns, such as in unit teaching 
and in the child experience procedure. The 
forthcoming dissertation of Mr. I. Kieth Tyler 
will throw some light on this problem in the 
field of spelling. This study indicates that a 
number of spelling words ordinarily placed in 
much higher grades are learned quite easily in 
the fifth grade when they are utilized in ex- 
periences which the children rather thoroughly 
comprehend and enjoy. 

The manuscript does not emphasize two 
other very important features—discussion and 
creative activities. In a democracy such as ours 


it is highly important that our citizens be able to 
discuss the pros and cons of numerous ques- 
tions. This may be done in informal conversa- 
tion or in forums and public meetings. Pupils 
should be vitally concerned with improving 
their abilities to think through and discuss 
various life situations. A call for more research 
along this line could be included quite appro- 
priately in the monograph. 

In no place in the bulletin does the author 
emphasize the value of creative activities. The 
burden of the emphasis seems to be upon 
learning the techniques and skills which appear 
to be needed in the present activities of our 
schools. It seems to me that youngsters should 
be assisted not only in these respects but in 
creating for themselves and others new ideals 
and possibly new techniques. Only in such 
fashion will our present standards of living be 
improved. This may not be confined to litera- 
ture alone but may. invade social and economic 
fields. Youngsters even in the elementary grades 
may discover and express ideas for better co- 
operative controls between and among them- 


selves. 
* * * * 


The above analysis of Dr. Greene’s manu- 
script is meant to be supplementary rather than 
adversely critical. The studies to which he has 
referred and the conclusions he has drawn will 
be of vast assistance particularly to curriculum 
workers. It seems to me that the author would 
add to the power and usefulness of his well 
organized and valuable presentation if he 
would attempt to collect or stimulate research 
studies along some of the lines suggested. 


EVALUATION 


FANNIE J. RAGLAND 
Director, Upper Elementary Grades, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

HE EDITOR of the bulletin has asked 

me to evaluate the sections on “Point of 

View” and ‘Remedial and Corrective Instruc- 

tion” from the standpoint of a city school su- 
pervisor. 

At the outset may I express my conviction 
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that the bulletin will prove valuable to teachers 
and curriculum committees seeking aid in one 
important phase of language instruction— 
namely, the improvement of skills. Because of 
the comprehensive treatment of this phase of 
English instruction, the convenient organiza- 
tion of materials, the concise statement of prin- 
ciples, and the extensive but carefully selected 
bibliography, the busy teacher consulting this 
bulletin can quickly locate the particular prob- 
lem upon which she is seeking guidance, and 
find helpful suggestions, and references for 
further study. 


Point of View 

By stressing the need for a clear definition 
of point of view, the bulletin contributes to the 
thinking of teachers and supervisors. Too often 
they tend to deal only in specifics, asking: 
What shall be included in the program ? How 
shall it be taught? What are the best texts, 
practice materials, and tests? A well-defined 
point of view, such as Dr. Greene pleads for, 
establishes a basis for securing consistent an- 
swers to these and other questions. Further- 
more, it indicates the relative emphasis to be 
given to different phases of instruction. The 
development of a sound point of view is the 
first step in the improvement of the language 
program. 

If all teachers followed certain of the theories 
presented by Dr. Greene, children’s opportuni- 
ties for growth would be measurably extended ; 
for example, the following: ‘“The child learns 
to express himself by doing so, not by learning 
rules about it.’’ ‘He masters skills more readily 
when they are brought into play in reasonably 
life-like situations. ” “Far greater emphasis” 
needs to be “placed on oral language skills.” 
“Language usages are in constant state of 
modification.” These statements are more con- 
vincing because experimental evidence is cited 
in support of those which have been scientifi- 
cally studied. 

In contrast with the beliefs on which there 
is probably wide agreement, certain of Dr. 
Greene’s statements are controversial. For ex- 
ample, he suggests that the school turn to ‘the 
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world of the present day adult’ for “‘sugges- 
tions and instructional materials.’’ This is an 
old issue and many hold the opposing view. 
For example, Shattuck and Barnes' conclude 
that “it is not direct preparation for adult 
life . . . which guides the modern English pro- 
gram; it is thoughtful participation in life, in 
the experiences and activities of current child 
life.”” It seems certain that the teacher who 
meets the child’s language needs will care for 
many adult needs, because of the over-lapping 
of child and adult language activities. 

Dr. Greene states that studies such as those 
made by Leonard and Moffett (102) and 
Leonard (100) “tend to encourage a letting 
down of standards of usage.” I am moved to 
comment on certain practical aspects of this 
issue. Higher standards than those suggested 
by Leonard (100) are not likely to be reached 
unless the school finds a way to instill in both 
children and adults a far greater concern for 
their language than they have at present. The 
bulletin does not indicate whether standards 
higher than those suggested by Leonard and 
Moffett (102) and Leonard (100) are for all 
children or merely for the few. Certainly teach- 
ers working in the less favored communities 
will do well if they are able to stimulate chil- 
dren to free their speech even from those ex- 
pressions listed by Leonard (100) as ‘“‘unculti- 
vated or illiterate.”” For such children a higher 
standard might be less effectual than that pro- 
posed by Leonard (100). Furthermore, teachers 
and supervisors may find the grouping of 
usages such as that given by Leonard (100) 
helpful in differentiating the work for children 
with varying backgrounds. 

Since Dr. Greene indicates his general ap- 
proval of the utilitarian point of view it is 
difficult to understand his neglect of many 
phases of the creative and communicative as- 
pects of language. He emphasizes the skill 
side of expression but slights other phases. He 
refers to the studies of Starbird (136) and 
Johnson (95) but gives little consideration to 


1 Shattuck, Marquis E. and others. The Development 
of a Modern Program in English, Ninth Yearbook. The 
Department of Supervisors an 
the N.E.A., 1936. p. 13. 


Directors of Instruction of 
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most of the results of their investigations. Other 
writers recognize many elements besides skill 
in “creative expression.’’ For example, Hatfield 
and Barnes* suggest that ‘creative expression 
enriches the personality through deeper realiza- 
tion of one’s own experience and clearer per- 
ception of its values... . And the breaking of 
bonds of repression by expression in an art 
form may help to free the personality from 
limiting inhibitions or even to dispel com- 
plexes.” These are values worthy of recogni- 
tion, and elaboration. Many leaders in the field, 
including La Brant,* Hatfield (78), and Ly- 
man,‘ emphasize many-sided guidance in 
language activities in which children do or 
should engage—activities such as conversing, 
discussing, explaining, telling stories, report- 
ing, making announcements, participating in 
club activities, writing letters, dramatizing, and 
free writing. This emphasis is certainly sup- 
ported by the results of the studies made by 
Baker,® Barnes,® Starbird (136), and Johnson 
(95). 

Guidance in these activities consists not only 
in helping children grow in a functional 
mastery of language skills; but also in helping 
them to “live richly” so that they will have 
“something to say,” in stimulating them to 
think of others so that they may participate in 
a courteous manner, in getting them to accept 
the responsibility for recognizing the occasions 
on which they should speak or write and those 
on which they should be silent, and in helping 
them to become so familiar with the conven- 
tions that they use them easily. 

The bulletin would be greatly strengthened 
by a discussion of goals in addition to that of 
the mastery of skills. Such goals might include 
the following. 

1. Growth in the ability to make a contribu- 
tion through language activities to group think- 


2 Ibid. Pp. 28-29. 

3 Ibid. Pp. 30-39; 45-50. 

*Lyman, R. L. The Enrichment of the English Cur- 
riculum, The University of Chicago; Chicago, Illinois, 
1932. Pp. 58-99. 

5 Baker, Elizabeth W. ‘‘A Social Basis for the Teach- 
ing of Elementary English Language,’’ Elementary School 
Journal (September, 1929). 

® Barnes, Walter. ‘‘Certain Aspects of the Out-of-School 
Language Activities of Children of the Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Grades.’’ 5 pp. Abstract of doctor’s thesis, School of 
Education, New York University, 1930. 


ing and action—to speak to the point and to 
support opinion, with facts, in discussion; to 
listen to and consider what others say; to select 
the essential facts in making announcements ; 
to select the main points and significant details 
in making a report; etc. 

2. Growth in an appreciation of the inter- 
ests and point of view of others—relating an 
experience of interest to those participating in 
conversation and to the recipients of friendly 
letters ; selecting experiences appropriate to the 
audience and occasion ; etc. 

3. Growth in the power to meet social situa- 
tions easily because of a familiarity with ‘‘cer- 
tain patterns or conventions in talking,’’? know- 
ing ‘what to say’’ in ‘answering the tele- 
phone,” in “excusing oneself,” in ‘‘securing 
attention,” in “introducing and being intro- 
duced” ; etc. 

4. Growth in a deeper interpretation of ex- 
periences as contributed to by “adventures in 
ex pression” —by recognizing the value of one’s 
own experiences, by becoming interested in 
one’s own reactions; etc. 

5. Growth in the ability to express his ideas 
and feelings clearly and effectively—in finding 
the accurate and apt word, in ‘‘learning suitable 
forms for the transfer of his experiences” in 
revising, etc. 


Remedial and Corrective Instruction 

It is hoped that supervisors who would judge 
the child’s achievement and the teacher’s com- 
petency in English by the use of tests will be 
stimulated by Dr. Greene’s discussion of diag- 
nosis to question their practice and to recognize 
its futility, But Dr. Greene fails to offer con- 
structive suggestions. In the absence of means 
of “exact diagnosis” isn’t there a place for the 
use of ‘“‘subjective questions” such as the fol- 
lowing suggested by Smith,’ for conversation: 


Was the conversation interesting to the listen- 
ers? To the conversers ? 


T Pooley, Robert C. and others. Preliminary report of 
the committee for the preparation of a Manual of Style for 
use in the elementary school. Presented at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on Saturday, February 22, 1936. The National Con- 
ference on Research in Elementary School English. _ : 

8 Bruckner, Leo J. and others. Educational Diagnosis, 
Thirty-Fourth Yearbook. National Society for the Study of 
wn Public School Publishing Company, 1936. p. 
245. 
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Were the conversers well informed ? 

Did they have worth while things to say? 

Were the speakers courteous to one another? 

Did each person in the group contribute some- 
thing? 

Did the pupils have words to express their ideas 
well? 


Such questions as these will at least guide ob- 
servation. They are suggestive of many other 
possibilities for diagnosis. 

The characteristics of effective drill for the 
correction of errors are presented in a concise 
manner and supported by carefully selected ex- 
perimental evidence. Dr. Greene calls attention 
to the importance of the child’s motive if drill 
is to be effective. It might be illuminating, how- 
ever, for some one to explore the possibilities 
of greatly reducing or even eliminating drill by 
instilling in children a strong desire to say 
something and say it accurately. 

It is difficult to understand why Dr. Greene 
limits his discussion of remedial work to cor- 
rectness when children have so many language 
difficulties. In a study made in the Public 
Schools of Madison, Wisconsin, Mabie® found 
the following types in the order of frequency 
indicated: 

Embarrassment in speaking before class; timidity 
Eager to talk but few ideas; aggressive 

Speech too low or fast 

Inability to listen 

Rambling talk 

Grammatical errors 

Unwillingness to take part in discussion 
Indifference to discussion 


Lack of originality 
Too much docility. 


We are all familiar with the child who has 
“nothing to say.” One is prompted to raise a 
question concerning the importance of language 
skill for such a child. The teacher’s interest is 
in discovering the cause. Is it because he has 
not read, listened, and observed? Or because 
he has not thought about his experiences? Is it 
because the school has not provided an en- 
vironment in which there are purposes for 
speaking and writing? Is it possible that the 
school has blocked expression by the use of 


_ ® Madison Public Schools. Language Curriculum, Com- 
mittee Reports, Part I, Madison, Wisconsin, 1932. p. 45. 


“criticism, competition, and constant correc- 
tions” ?1° On the other hand, why are some 
children with few ideas eager to talk? It is 
obvious that there may be a number of reasons. 
The teacher must discover the cause or causes, 
and then decide upon and provide the appro- 
priate experiences which will differ with chil- 
dren, This bulletin fails to set up principles 
for the teacher's guidance in this area. 

Teachers and supervisors would do well to 
look to this research bulletin for a comprehen- 
sive view of the skill aspects of language in- 
struction. But unless this is the only major goal 
accepted by The National Conference on Re- 
search in Elementary School English, the bul- 
letin should be supplemented by equally able 
treatments of other aspects of elementary lan- 
guage instruction. 


We give the section entitled “Point of View”’ 
our sincere commendations because it estab- 
lishes these principles: 


1. That the establishment of an acceptable 
point of view is of great importance to 
the teacher. 

. That the child learns to express himself 
by doing so. 

. That he masters skills more readily in 
life-like situations. 

. That social usage is the basis on which 
specification of language skills must rest. 

. That the English curriculum must main- 
tain a high standard of good usage. 

. That the curriculum must, nevertheless, 
be broad enough to recognize acceptable 
current changes in usage. 

. hat emphasis on oral language activities 
must be greatly strengthened. 


We feel, however, that, in order that the 
statement of the point of view may be in ac- 
cord with a sound educational philosophy, the 
following principles, not strongly emphasized 
in the manuscript, should be included: 


10 Mabie, Ethel. ‘‘Releasing Language Power,’’ ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW (March, 1935). 
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. That the mastery of the mechanical skills, 
which are the tools or instruments of ex- 
pression, is only one of the major pur- 
poses of the English curriculum. 

. That giving the child “something to say” 
is of first vital importance to the teacher. 

. That “in every case language is but the 
instrument or vehicle of thought. The 
thought is the primary thing; the lan- 
guage is the secondary thing.” (Franklin 
Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum.) 

. That, after the child has something to 
say, he must have the desire to say it. 

. That he must be given such vivid ex- 
periences as will stimulate his capability 
for creative expression. 

. That, in all English activities, the child 
himself must recognize a purpose, so that 
the mastery of correct form will become 
necessary to him. 


We consider the section on “Remedial and 
Corrective Instruction” sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to place in the hands of any classroom 


teacher. A few points need emphasis: 


1. That corrective language work is an indi- 
vidual matter. 

2. That the breaking of a bad language habit 
and the substitution of a good one, is a 
slow process, helped as much by a deep 
interest in English activities, as by inten- 
sive drill. 

3. That remedial measures that are very suc- 
cessful in one case, seem to fail utterly 
in another. 

—(Mrs.) Dorothy K. Schroeter 
Fifth Grade Teacher, Mary Dill School, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


II 


“Principles of Method in Elementary English 
Composition” is a contribution to education in 
that the monograph embodies essential scientific 
principles sifted from a wide survey of the 
field of research. These principles are organized 
logically and stated succinctly so as to enable a 
busy classroom teacher to gain quickly a sub- 


stantial résumé of the “skills and drills’ side 
of English expression, The bibliography at- 
tached will serve well a teacher interested in 
this phase of the subject. 

Section I, “Point of View,” being as it is 
the mainspring for the sections following, states 
essential philosophic and theoretical considera- 
tions. The six statements made are, as the 
author has noted, self-evident truths. Certainly 
emphasis on the social utility point of view and 
applied to the teaching of English composition 
is important. However, the principles stated are 
largely limited in scope to the formal phases of 
instruction by the narrow interpretation of the 
social utility point of view found here. 

Does not the acceptance of the utilitarian 
function of language have a wider significance ? 
When we define the immediate function of the 
school as consisting in providing experiences 
through which child growth occurs, the teach- 
ing of English. composition takes on a func- 
tional character. From this principle we derive 
so-called remedial and corrective procedures. 
Through these same experiences of children, 
language takes on a unique, individual, creative 
character. When expression derives from the 
need felt it is in every case creative effort for 
the child. From this principle come materials 
for instruction as well as methods. When a 
child says to a companion, “This is a swell 
book,”’ the form of the sentence may be in need 
of correction, but the expression of the content 
of the sentence is creative in that it was im- 
perative for the child to express his reaction 
about something he had experienced. The form 
is functional to the ends of expression which 
is creative. Dr. Greene fails to include this 
broader interpretation in Section I, The thought 
runs vaguely through his discussion, but is 
never stated as the important principle which 
it is. As the quality of soil relates to the kind 
of crop reaped, so the theory from which the 
practice springs determines the effectiveness of 
instruction. A positive statement which will 
broaden the definition of the social utility of 
language to include the concept of creative ex- 
pression will help the classroom teacher to see 
English composition in its proper relationship 
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to the child’s world of activities and expe- 
riences. 

Remedial instruction is highly important to 
effective teaching of language skills. The state- 
ments contained in Section VI are significant 
and suggestive of good remedial procedures. 
Since good remedial instruction depends so 
largely upon individualized methods, the class- 
room teacher may find a repetition, in this 
section, of the laboratory technique referred to 
in Section IV helpful. Again a reference to the 
differentiation of instruction for bright and 
dull children may be helpful. 

—Helen Schrotel 

Co-operating Teacher, Grade 4, Hoffman 
School, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


EVALUATION 


CLARE M. YOUNG 
State Teachers College 

Valley City, North Dakota 
T HAS given me genuine pleasure to read 
and evaluate the monograph of Dr. Harry 
A. Greene entitled ‘Principles of Method in 
Elementary English Composition.” As a sum- 
mary of collected and evaluated material in 
elementary English composition it is invalu- 
able. Dr. Greene has concentrated into a fifty 
page monograph, the combined efforts of edu- 
cational research experts to elucidate the vari- 
ous principles of English composition which 
they now find in practice. The majority of the 
studies which he has consulted have been made 

in the last fifteen years. 

I am thoroughly grateful to Dr. Greene for 
the clarifying of principles which have been 
scientifically proved. I believe he has done a 
conscientious piece of work, which will lead 
others toward further work in practical fields. 
His organization is logical and follows the 
order generally used in developing topics of 
this character. It includes much, and exemplifies 
the modern tendency to emphasize important 
topics in practice; at least, those topics which 
research workers have emphasized. Fortunately 
Dr. Greene’s common sense comes to the front 


when he finds a lack of support for some of 
the principles mentioned and he confesses 
quite frankly that his statements are matters of 
opinion. In some respects I wish that his mat- 
ters of opinion might be stated as principles; 
but, of course, scientifically we should have no 
support for them for at least ten years to come. 
There is a sort of ‘“‘extra-sensory’’ activity, 
which may be common sense, and which is 
certainly anything but anti-social, which leads 
practical teachers to be constantly adapting the 
curriculum to the social needs of the school- 
room and the community, with the result that 
“the school curriculum is constantly out of 
adjustment with its environment.” Dr. Greene 
seems to possess this social sense and may well 
be a factor in bringing the school curriculum 
into closer relationship with the practical ap- 
plication of its principles. 

Were I to offer my general criticism on the 
character of the monograph, I should suggest 
that it included too much material, considering 
the time and activities of the teachers and 
supervisors for whom it is planned. Where 
there is an overlapping of material, and Dr. 
Greene admits this to be true in the case of 
method and corrective instruction, emphasis 
would be gained by combining the principles 
involved. I should say that the average teacher 
or supervisor, who might have the time or 
energy to pursue one principle of it were illus- 
trated and elucidated and consequently make it 
applicable to his class work, will find this 
bulletin too heavy to digest in the time he has 
to peruse it. 

I should also suggest that the principles, as 
stated, find little response in the minds of 
teachers, who “can’t see the woods for the 
trees,”” unless they are expressed in the simplest 
language possible. For instance: section F, 
under “Point of View” says: “The application 
of the social utility point of view to the English 
curriculum leads to the recognition of a need 
for far greater emphasis on oral language 
skills.” If I were to state this positively, I 
should say: Teach the child to speak correctly, 
to answer the telephone, to answer the door- 
bell, to tell stories in good form, to introduce 
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people, to report current events, to take oral 
messages, etc., because he has more use for oral 
English outside of school than he has for writ- 
ten English. 

Specifically, this monograph merits commen- 
dation in its emphasis upon the social utility 
point of view. Unless the principles listed can 
be made applicable to the actual activities of 
children inside and outside of the schoolroom, 
they will be valueless in establishing an equi- 
librium between the educational status quo and 
the changing environment. When a four-year 
old asks Santa Claus for a transformer to run 
his electric train and a three-year-old orders 
a play typewriter, we are made aware of a 
changing environment. 

Again, there are some topics which clearly 
stand out in the monograph, demanding em- 
phasis. I refer particularly to oral English and 
its applications, and to letter-writing, as the 
written form involving the largest number of 
skills. Many of the other topics include points 
of emphasis, but because they involve principles 
that have long been in practice, they are likely 
to be overlooked. Oral English and letter- 
writing cannot be overlooked, nor can they be 
over-emphasized. 

I should like specifically to call attention to 
the fact that in pursuing the social utility point 
of view, ‘which modern statements of language 
objectives emphasize,” Dr. Greene has not 
sufficiently noted that the cultural point of view 
is a means toward attaining the aims of the 
social utility point of view. No doubt it was 
impossible to include this in the present study ; 
but I feel certain that in the lower grades, it is 
the only effective approach to the development 
of oral or written language. Perchance no re- 
search has been done along these lines, al- 
though much practical instruction has used the 
cultural as a basis for written composition. Dr. 
Archer of the State Teachers College at Moor- 
head, Minnesota, has worked on a problem, 
using science as a motivation for language 
work in the rural schools. Just what results have 
been achieved I am not prepared to say, since 
his study was only an experiment. 

I have been asked by the editor to consider 


this manuscript particularly from the rural 
point of view, and especially ‘in that relation, 
to examine Section IV, ‘Methods of Class- 
room Procedure.” Since there are fourteen 
principles involved in this section, it is not 
feasible to consider them individually in the 
space allotted to me. 

In general, there is not a principle here men- 
tioned, which is now observed in the public 
graded schools, which may not be effective in 
the rural one-room school, if particularly under- 
stood and emphasized by the teacher. In one 
instance or another, I believe that most of them 
have been recognized, if not definitely stated. 
I believe that the rural school offers a more 
fertile field for the development of these prin- 
ciples, which are general, than does the graded 
school, with segregated grades and classes, 
provided that the principles are applicable, that 
the teacher is prepared to teach English, and 
that she desires to create a better English en- 
vironment. 

How may a teacher become aware of these 
principles? In the first place, she must receive 
instruction in the teacher training institutions ; 
she may also be prepared through teachers’ 
institutes, which still exist and give credit for 
attendance. In the second place, she must have 
the principles of method explained in simple 
language with current illustrations, and pub- 
lished in the magazines which rural teachers 
read. Not one teacher in a thousand rural 
schools will have an opportunity to see this 
published monograph. They can’t afford to buy 
it. They do not see the need for it. 

If the rural teacher is prepared to teach 
English effectively, she should be English by 
training if not by birth. A foreign teacher can- 
not have the same feeling for English which 
she has for her own language, and children 
who are imitative are bound to follow her man- 
ner of speech. The teacher training institutions 
should furnish this training; and perhaps this 
would be the logical place to present Dr. 
Greene’s principles of method. 

Unless the rural school teacher can be made 
to realize her responsibility in the teaching of 
English, and has a desire to teach English in 
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its best form, she will never be able to pro- 
duce any better type of speech or writing than 
is now being offered for our inspection by the 
freshmen in our colleges. 

I should like to make some practical sugges- 
tions in respect to this program of principles 
in its application to the rural school. I suggest 
that two or three of the principles be segregated 
from the total report, at one time, and by means 
of magazine articles, institutes, and other meth- 
ods of distribution, be advertised in such a 
way that all teachers will know about them. 
I suggest that oral language be emphasized 
because of its place in speech. If oral language 
is emphasized, I suggest that small classes in 
college English be recommended, so that in- 
dividual students may be given attention, and 
oral work may be conducted in teacher-training 
classes, regardless of the ability of the indi- 
vidual teacher to instruct large or small classes 
equally well. 

Perhaps if the cultural point of view were 
stressed in the approach to oral or written 


composition, the children might have some- 
thing about which to write, some worthy ma- 


terial about which to talk. “When cultural 
outcomes come to be emphasized, the literary 
phases of the language are stressed.’’ The point 
of view of the curriculum in elementary school 
English definitely reveals itself to be formal, 
as far as this monograph is concerned ; yet, if 
this be true, the teaching of composition is at 
swords’ points with the social utility point of 
view which these studies are aiming to ap- 
proach. One cannot teach oral English effec- 
tively and emphasize letter writing. One cannot 
emphasize letter writing when there is nothing 
to write about, either in actual experience or in 
literary experience. If we are to emphasize 
cultural outcomes, both points of view must be 
congenial in instruction. 


Since all English is not taught in the English 
class, and rural teachers must teach English 
constantly, their own speech and oral English 
habits must be improved. A teacher may not 
correct the spoken or written English of her 
pupils, if she herself is constantly using poor 
or incorrect English speech. This is particularly 
true in a rural school where all grades have the 
same teacher and where that teacher’s speech is 
heard constantly. In this same connection, chil- 
dren in rural school profit in their own ex- 
pression because of the audience which is ever 
present. The rural school offers plenty of 
Opportunity to exercise mechanical skills 
through dictation exercises. In fact, the average 
rural teacher dictates three to five spelling les- 
sons at the same time daily, and a child needs 
to be attentive in order to get the word be- 
longing to his own lesson. Variety in expres- 
sion and sentence structure might be empha- 
sized in several grades at once if the teacher 
presented the exercise as a game in which all 
grades could participate. A laboratory technique 
is a practical method of handling several grades 
in a rural school at one time. A silent typewriter 
might be of practical value in a rural school 
where one typewriter might serve the whole 
group. I believe there were two studies dealing 
with the value of the typewriter in the ele- 
mentary schools, as an aid to reading and 
expression of ideas in written form. 

Would it not be as well to accept the state- 
ment that measurements of English skills are 
unreliable and that methods of presenting Eng- 
lish composition are ineffective, and concern 
ourselves with the problem of teaching prospec- 
tive English teachers through exposure to good 
English speech, through exposure to good Eng- 
lish literature, and through exposure to good 
methods of teaching English, such as the princi- 
ples of method which this monograph presents ? 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 


The monograph on “Principles of Method 
in Elementary English Composition,” of which 
this is the last installment, is the Fifth Annual 
Research Bulletin of The National Conference 
on Research in English. 

The Sixth Annual Bulletin of The Confer- 
ence will be “Current Practice in Using Text- 
books in Elementary School Language,” by 
Miss Mildred Dawson of the University of 
Tennessee. It will be presented at a joint meet- 
ing of The Conference and The American Edu- 
cational Research Association in Atlantic City 
at 9:30 Tuesday morning, March first, in Room 
7, Atlantic City Auditorium. 

This spring, The Conference will also issue 
A Handbook of Good English for Boys and 
Girls, Grades Four, Five, and Six. 

Other publications of The Conference are: 

1. Research in Elementary Language: A Report of 
Problems and Progress—First Annual Research 
Bulletin, by Harry A. Greene, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. February, 1933. With critiques 


by E. J. Ashbaugh, Robert C. Pooley, Dora V. 
Smith, Percival M. Symonds, and M. R. Trabue. 


Published serially in THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Review, March to September, 1933. 


. A Critical Summary of Selective Research in Ele- 


mentary School Composition, Language, and 
Grammar—Second Annual Research Bulletin, by 
Walter Scribner Guiler, School of Education, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and Emmett Al- 
bert Betts, Director of Teacher Education, State 
Normal School, Oswego, New York. February, 
1934. Published serially in THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW, March-June, 1934. Appraisal 
by E. A. Betts and critique by Paul McKee pub- 
lished in THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW. 
September, 1934. Supplement to the Second Annu- 
al Research bulletin by E. A. Betts published in 
THE REVIEW, December, 1934. 


. Reading Disabilities and Their Correction: A 


Critical Summary of Selective Research—Third 
Annual Research Bulletin, by Emmett A. Betts, 
Director of Teacher Education, State Normal 
School, Oswego, New York. February, 1935. 
Published serially in THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
REVIEW, March-June, 1935. Critiques by Arthur 
I. Gates, Donald D. Durrell, and William S. 
Gray published in THE Review for April, 1935. 


. Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary 


School—Fourth Annual Research Bulletin, by 
D. D. Durrell, School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. February, 1936. With critiques by Arthur 
I. Gates, William S. Gray, and Paul McKee. Pub- 
lished serially in THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Review, March-December, 1936, and in bulletin 
form by Scott, Foresman and Company. 





Editorial 


Rollo LaVerne Lyman 
1878-1937 


R. ROLLO LAVERNE LYMAN, 

whose death from heart disease oc- 
curred on the evening of December 22 at 
his home in Chicago, was nationally 
known as an educator whose vital philoso- 
phy has been a decisive influence in deter- 
mining the trends of practice in education 
during the past two decades. Dr. Lyman 
was honored with the confidence and re- 
spect of English teachers throughout the 
country. Thousands of successful teach- 
ers have derived inspiration and guidance 
from his courses at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has served as president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
He has contributed significant articles and 
monographs to the professional literature 
of education. He was a favorite speaker 
before conventions of teachers in every 
section of the country. He has incorpo- 
rated in textbooks, both in literature and 
language, the functional ideals of learn- 
ing characteristic of his philosophy, which 
was essentially a philosophy based upon 
social adjustment and personal efficiency 
in the total relationships of life. 

In endeavoring to give an evaluation of 
Dr. Lyman’s contribution to modern edu- 
cation four aspects of his ability and per- 
sonality must be considered. First, he ex- 
celled as a teacher, and it would be diffi- 
cult to pay a higher tribute than is implied 
in that simple statement. Students went 
away from his classes not only with an 
edified understanding of the obligations 
of their profession but also with new 
ideas and clarified appreciations of the 
relationships of the integral factors of the 
complex problems of teaching. Lyman 
looked upon teaching as a cultivation of 


the art of thinking—not as a routine trans- 
mission of fact or a biased indoctrination 
of prejudice. A sense of humor blended 
with serious purpose always characterized 
his classroom manner. He was a teacher 
who possessed the rare gift of perspective. 
He was tolerant of conflicting opinions 
when such opinions were supported by 
honest thought and open-minded in- 
quiry. 

In the second place, he achieved his 
deserved position of leadership through 
constant contribution in speech and in 
writing to the thought of his day. Prob- 
ably no teacher of English has been more 
widely heard and heeded than Rollo Ly- 
man. His cogent and convincing dis- 
courses before committees, conventions, 
and council groups have left a lasting im- 
pression upon the minds of those who 
have listened to him. Through his writing 
he has given permanent form to his con- 
victions in regard to principles and meth- 
od. His influence upon the educational 
thought of his time has been profound, 
and his position of authority in his chosen 
field of professional interest will remain 
undisputed. 

In the third place, Dr. Lyman was a 
practical man. His invaluable services in 
the work of curriculum committees, his 
counsel in the development of courses of 
study, his friendly and professional guid- 
ance of teachers, and his total philosophy 
of education rested on a sound basis of 
judgment. He understood the conditions 
that must be met and the difficulties that 
must be overcome in inaugurating new 
procedures. He was not an “idealist’”’ in 
the weak sense of the word. And yet there 
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was no one in his professional field who 
set a higher value upon ideals as main- 
stays of character or who gave greater al- 
legiance to the high purposes of his call- 
ing. 

Finally, and this is perhaps the crown- 
ing quality of Lyman’s career, he was so 
genuinely human that hosts of teachers 


mourn his passing as a personal bereave- 
ment as well as a loss to the profession of 
education to which he rendered such dis- 
tinguished service. The secret of the fact 
that Rollo LaVerne Lyman excelled in the 
art of teaching may be that first he ex- 
celled in the art of living. 
—Roy IvAN JOHNSON 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN SPELLING 
(Continued from page 51) 


use in his work, vivid presentation of a 
new word, using visual, auditory, and 
kinaesthetic methods in learning, word 
enrichment by discussion, systematic pro- 
vision for the correction and elimination 
of spelling errors in composition, noting 
and copying letters in their proper order 
for developing visual discrimination, care- 
ful pronunciation by teacher and pupil, 
and clear writing of words. Manuscript or 
print writing was preferred for the pri- 
mary grades, and the use of the typewriter 
recommended. Written assignments 
should be shorter for the child who has 
trouble with spelling. Avoidance of 
fatigue is necessary especially for the 
poor speller. 

In classroom practice teachers in the 
primary grades do not report the use of 
the pretest method. Some are working on 
ways to teach functional spelling. Teach- 
ers of older pupils report the use of the 
test-study method. The use of diacritical 
markings is not generally favored. Meth- 
ods of learning using all the senses are 


advocated in the attack on new words. 

Vocabulary in the primary grades is 
largely composed of words children need 
in their work. In the higher grades spell- 
ing lists are apt to be the combined prod- 
uct of local and grade lists, and individual 
needs. 

Motivation is stressed as important, but 
kinds of motivation mentioned give few 
provocative ideas—games, contests, pic- 
tures, discussion, use of the dictionary. 
Spelling contests, which are often cited 
as an incentive to good spelling, are given 
by others as a possible cause of spelling 
difficulty. 

The literature reviewed seems to con- 
firm earlier studies as to the general 
causes of difficulty in spelling, and to 
point to the need for further studies of 
vocabulary, further investigation of ade- 
quate teaching methods, and more efh- 
cient planning for spelling instruction 
within the school system and the class- 
room, which will serve to answer indi- 
vidual and specific needs. 





Shop Talk 


Preparation for My First Demonstra- 
tion Lesson 


N APRIL I knew that I had been appointed to 

teach a demonstration class in upper grade Eng- 
lish the following October at a regional conference 
of our state education association. I accepted the 
responsibility without any hesitation, but little did I 
realize the anxiety that this one lesson was to cause 
me. - 

In my search for a suitable subject I looked back 
over my years of teaching to determine where I had 
accomplished my best work. I thought the subject, 
Preparation for a written theme, would be of general 
interest, and I also thought it would lend itself well 
to illustrations. Also there would be ample oppor- 
tunity for the pupils to relate their own experiences. 
This last feature seemed to me to be highly desirable 
in a demonstration lesson. 

The assignment was to write a letter to a friend 
or a relative who lived outside of the city. In this 
letter the pupil was to direct the reader either from 
the city limits to his own home, or from the school 
door to his own Home Room. The motivation for 
these topics was the fact that there were many visi- 
tors in our city on this day, who were strangers to 
our school building. 

The class hour was forty-five minutes long. I 
planned to devote the first thirty minutes to a pres- 
entation of the subject, to suggestions, and to any 
questions which might arise. I hoped during the first 
thirty minutes to motivate the lesson in such a man- 
ner that each pupil would be eager to express his 
own idea of the best way to give directions. Creative 
power in writing was the goal towards which I 
wished to aim. In regard to motivation for a demon- 
stration our supervisor had said, ‘The teacher must 
be able to inspire her pupils so that they are brought 
to a white heat of enthusiasm about their lesson. If 
this white heat of enthusiasm can be produced at the 
end of the hour just before dismissal the teacher has 
arrived at a goal.” 

My first step in my preparation was to go to the 
library and attempt to classify and study all the arti- 
cles I could find about demonstration lessons. I dis- 
covered that there was very little specific material on 
the topic I wanted. Searching through a long list of 
general articles on various phases of education was 
tedious and unfruitful. 

A conference with my principal convinced me 
that the personal help and advice of superiors and 
other teachers would be of more value than many 
hours spent in a library. 


In my opinion, a demonstration lesson is an ex- 
perience for both the teacher and the pupils. To the 
teacher it is a challenge, to the pupils it is often a 
pleasant and stimulating exercise. The successful les- 
son must not be merely a show for the benefit of the 
visitors. Definite progress should be made with the 
work of the class, and this progress should be visible 
not only to the teacher in charge, but also to the 
visitors. 

I made rather detailed preparations for my own 
part of the lesson. I felt that painstaking organiza- 
tion would increase my self-confidence, a prerequisite 
which I consider invaluable for a demonstration 
lesson. I wrote out the exact expression of the sen- 
tences I wished to formulate, I outlined the lesson 
carefully, and I anticipated the questions I thought 
my pupils might ask. This done I destroyed the de- 
tailed copy of my directions so that there would be 
no hint of memorization in my own remarks. I 
wanted my enthusiasm and interest in all of my ex- 
planations to be spontaneous, not practised. The 
outline, however, was useful as my planning pro- 
gressed. As a matter of fact I actually practised the 
explanations for this lesson alone in my own room 
before a large mirror. 

Two weeks before the class was scheduled I ob- 
tained permission to practise this particular lesson 
on an entirely different class. The regular teacher sat 
in back of the room, and I had charge. If any part 
of my explanations did not produce quite the results 
I had hoped for I would then have the opportunity 
to alter my plan. The material itself was familiar to 
me. I had already developed this particular theme for 
five successive semesters, and I knew what some of 
its appealing points were. 

This practise lesson was of much value. My prin- 
cipal and two other teachers were my audience. I 
urged them to be critical because I wanted to profit 
by their observation. The suggestions they offered 
were concrete, constructive, and specific. Incidentally 
I found that the ordeal of anticipating them for an 
audience was much more trying than it should have 
been and much more trying than the anticipation of 
the taventy visitors on demonstration day. 

When the day of the lesson came I felt that I 
was prepared as much as I knew how to be. I found 
myself telling my pupils in an adjoining room that 
they need not mind the presence of any visitors, and 
to forget they were there. In my imagination I com- 
pared the fifteen minute period of waiting to the 
time when soldiers are waiting to go over the top. 

After the bell rang there was the first moment 
of stage fright. The realization that two dozen visit- 
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ing teachers are watching your every move and utter- 
ance can be a little disconcerting, and it was. In this 
first moment of silence I deliberately smiled at my 
thirty pupils. This was to some extent for their 
reassurance, and to a great extent for my own re- 
assurance. I began the hour by asking them ques- 
tions which would necessitate direct answers. They 
were questions relating to their immediate experi- 
ences, and questions which would lead to a further 
development of the lesson topic. “How many of you 
were confused when you first entered this building 
in the seventh grade? How many of you were asked 
at the beginning of this semester by a new seventh 
grader how to find the way about the building? How 
many of you have directed your parents about the 
building at some school function?” All of these 
questions touched the actual experiences of some 
pupils. Their responses brought forth various ques- 
tions, and led the way to the relation of further 
incidents. My own account of how I had been lost 
in the building when I had come there two years 
before as a new teacher amused them. 

I then suggested an alternate title. Instead of 
using the title, Directions to My Home Room, they 
might entitle their themes, Directions to My Home. 
I encouraged them to cite examples of any Sunday 
afternoon driving when Father had lost his way and 
had had to inquire the direction of an old station 
agent. I emphasized the importance of clear and cor- 
rect directions. I warned against the impracticability 
of pointing when giving directions, and against the 
fallacy of using the expressions, “Go straight up the 
street,’” or ‘Go straight down the street.” With these 
explanations I added anecdotes of my own personal 
experiences. My last illustration was the relation of 
Tony Lumpkin’s confusing directions in She Stoops 
to Conquer. They thought it very funny to hear how 
Tony directed the strangers to Mr. Hardcastle’s house 
by telling them, “You are to go sideways till you 
come upon Crack-skull common.” 

For a conclusion to this thirty minute discussion 
period I conducted a brief, concrete review of the 
different parts of a letter and the correct way to 
write them. I felt that a concrete exercise of having 
the different pupils write this outline on the board 
would stimulate attention before the writing of the 
themes began. 

As I walked among my pupils while they were 
writing I selected three or four of the best letters 
to read at the close of the hour. I selected those 
letters which contained some humorous feature so 
that the pupils might react with definite enjoyment. 
After a few moments of discussion the closing bell 
rang. 

From my standpoint the teaching of the lesson 
was beautifully exciting and vivifying. It was similar 
to any contest where one strains every effort to pro- 


duce the best result. I forgot the visitors. In the 
back of my mind were a few suggestions some older 
friends had given me. Keep your poise. Do not be 
nervous. Be definite, and explain carefully. Be confi- 
dent of yourself, and be determined at every minute 
to do your best work. Forget all the visitors, feel 
that you are alone with your pupils, and remember 
that you are trying harder than you ever have tried 
before to successfully inspire them to have a definite 
goal and to resolve to accomplish it. 

The teaching of the demonstration lesson was 
fun. When it was finished I was exhausted. I had 
heard that a teacher always feels that her first dem- 
onstration lesson is flat and unsuccessful. If I judged 
from this standpoint I thought I could not have been 
successful, because without being boastful I was not 
dissatisfied with my results. However, this feeling 
soon changed to one of thankfulness that the ordeal 
was over. I don’t know now whether the lesson was 
successful or not. But it was fun, I did my best, I 
learned a great deal, and sometime I hope to try it 
again. 

Dora D. ELDRED 
Walter French Junior High School 
Lansing, Michigan 


The Dictionary Brought to Life 


In Rhode Island the dictionary has come alive for 
classes of adult students. They are being taught the 
fun and the satisfaction of finding words. 

Their textbook is a slim hectographed booklet 
entitled “Use of the Dictionary.” This novel booklet 
describes the specialties of each dictionary, its size, 
its type and the methods which it employs to reveal 
the meaning and proper usage of each word. Edu- 
cators claim that, despite need for it, no text of this 
type has ever before been devised. 

Hitherto most students, in common with the 
general public in this nation, have considered the 
dictionary a dry-as-dust tome full of dead words 
compiled by cloistered academicians. Yet old Noah 
Webster, for instance, was a great rebel. He marched 
against Burgoyne and fought with Washington. He 
published newspapers which flayed British injustice. 
As a matter of fact he wrote his dictionary because 
the British had ignored American idioms completely 
in their versions. 

The “Use of the Dictionary” lists the four reason- 
ably priced modern dictionaries published for general 
home use. These four are Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, Funk & Wagnall’s College Standard Diction- 
ary, Winston’s Simplified Dictionary, and the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary. The booklet describes in 
greater detail the four standard unabridged diction- 
aries, pointing out the best features of each. These 
four are the New English Dictionary (sometimes 
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called ‘‘Murray’s Dictionary” or the “Oxford Dic- 
tionary”), Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Funk & Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary, and the 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 

The booklet cautions against blind worship of 
any dictionary. It further warns users to beware of 
overly condensed dictionaries. Without illustrations 
of use, word substitutes can easily be misinterpreted, 
the booklet points out. The logical errors of school- 
children are cited as object lessons. Four from the 
list follow: 


Children’s Sentences 


“I picked a bouquet of 
frantic flowers.” 

“The vinegar was too 
athletic to be used.” 

“The sight of lemons 
makes my mouth irri- 
gate.” 

“In a sandwich the ham 
intercedes the bread.”’ 


Definitions 
W ild—frantic. 


Strong—athletic. 
To water—to irrigate. 
To intercede—to go be- 
tween. 
As samples of general information contained in 
dictionaries, the booklet offers a series of interesting 


questions and answers in the fields of science and 
invention, of art and literature, of business and law, 


of history and government, or nature and geography, 
and of good English. In addition the booklet pro- 


vides attractive illustrations showing the derivation 
of words. These illustrations were copied from Pic- 
turesque Origins of Words, a publication of the 
G. & C. Merriam Company. 

An enterprising instructor, picked from relief 
rolls and now employed on a project of the Works 
Progress Administration, prepared the booklet for 
use in adult-education classes. Some 150 inmates of 
two Rhode Island correctional institutions, the State 
Prison and the Men’s Reformatory, have tested the 
booklet and found it informative and useful. Girls 
at a camp maintained by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration last summer also used the booklet. 


Forthcoming Numbers 


The April number, as has long been the custom, 
will be devoted to reading and will contain, among 
other interesting papers, articles by Dr. Clara Axie 
Dyer of Loyola University on “A Plan for a Remedial 
Reading Program,” Mr. C. De Witt Boney of East 
Orange, New Jersey, on “Basal Readers,” and an 
account of ‘Teaching Ten Thousand Children to 
Read” by Dr. Annette Bennett, Technical Supervisor 
of the Remedial Reading Projects of the New York 
City Schools. 

Children’s books will be featured in the May 
number in which will appear a paper on “Illustration 
of Children’s Books’’ by Miss Lucile Warnock of the 
Omaha Public Library. 





Reviews and Abstracts 


A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words 
Showing the ‘Hard Spots,’ Common Misspell- 
ings, Average Spelling Grade-Placement, and 
Comprehension Grade-ratings of Each Word. 
Arthur I, Gates. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 


The usefulness of this list is immediately ap- 
parent from the title, but a closer study shows it to 
be helpful even beyond anticipation. Dr. Gates dis- 
covered, through extended and careful research, that 
almost three-fourths of the words given here, have 
only one definite “hard spot,” that was apt to give 
trouble to the speller. Another quarter (23.4 per 
cent) of these words have two hazards, so that, in 
all, 95.9 of the words can be spelled correctly if one, 
or at most two difficult points are mastered. 

The list was compiled from words appearing most 
frequently in twenty-five widely-used spelling texts. 
The words thus selected were made into multiple- 
choice tests of word-meaning which were given to 
pupils in the New York City schools. In this man- 
ner, a reliable grade-placement was obtained for each 
word. The book shows the grade-positions at which 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 per cent of the pupils 
knew the meaning of each word. 

Besides the “hard spots” in each word (which 
are indicated by italicized letters) characteristic mis- 
spellings of each word are given. The high relia- 
bility of these data is shown by the fact that in no 
case are the figures based on fewer than two hundred 
cases, and the median number of cases is more than 
three hundred. 

Dr. Gates’s volume will enable teachers to give 
special attention to the difficult parts of words, and 
to know, with a fair degree of certainty, at what 
grade-level the word will be understood. It is a most 
practical and admirable piece of research. 


Drive and Live. By James A. Fitzgerald, Carl A. 
Hoffman, and John R. Bayston. Illustrated. John- 
son Publishing Company, 1937. 


This book is designed for, and admirably adapted 
to classroom use in the upper grades and high school. 
Each chapter contains study aids, including activities 
and topics for class discussion, and a brief list of 
suggested readings. There are chapters on the history 
of the automobile, on “Individual Differences in 
Drivers,” “Principles of Learning to Drive,’’ a sec- 
tion on the mechanics, care, and handling of a car, 


a chapter on “Causes of Automobile Accidents,” and 
a section on the public which includes chapters on 
speed, traffic regulation and traffic courts. 

Appendixes include a list of visual aids (films 
and slides), and a safe-driving examination. There 
are also a glossary, a general bibliography, and a 
good index. 

The appalling toll of traffic accidents, particu- 
larly due to the carelessness of young drivers, shows 
the need for instruction in driving to be a desperate 
one. This volume meets the need in clearly-written 
text, and an abundance of teaching helps. 


The Right Word: Pupil’s Word Book for Creative 
Writing. By Pauline G. Stoats and Clark M. 
Frasier. Allyn & Bacon, 1937. 


This book is so new that it is more easily de- 
scribed than classified. It is a word-book, arranged 
alphabetically. No definitions are given, but each 
word is used in a sentence. The vocabulary is com- 
piled, not from the remote and abstract viewpoint of 
a lexicographer, but from words that children asked 
their teachers to spell for them. 

On this lively basis, the authors have built. Dif- 
ferent, common meanings of words are illustrated 
by sentences. The word “request” is used in one 
sentence as a noun, in another as a verb. There are 
some rather disturbing irregularities, however. “Pile” 
is illustrated as a noun, but not as a verb, although 
the three verb forms are given. The group, “‘desert, 
deserted, deserting, deserts’ is followed by two sen- 
tences, the first of which is “A desert is a hot dry 
place.” Some of the omissions are sensible; for ex- 
ample, “we’’ is not given, but the troublesome 
‘we're’ and ‘‘we’ve” are. Derivatives and tense forms 
that are hard to spell are included. 

The small silhouette illustrations are attractive 
but do not add much to the understanding of the 
word. “Itch,” for example, is illustrated by the sen- 
tence ‘Mosquito bites itch,” and is accompanied by 
a picture of a turbaned man riding an elephant, pre- 
ceded and followed by other turbaned men. The 
difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the artist has 
tried to picture actions and qualities—and abstract 
ones at that—rather than things. Prepare, develop, 
produce, infest, improve, examine, concerned, come, 
like, are all accompanied by pictures that do not 
illustrate. 

The book has, as a subtitle, ‘“Pupil’s Word-Book 
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for Creative Writing.’ With two excellent chil- 
dren’s dictionaries on the market, the need for a 
word-book especially for creative writing is not clear. 
This book may serve as a pre-dictionary; it can 
familiarize children with the dictionary arrangement, 


Contemporary Poetry for Chil- 
dren . . . . WALTER BARNES 


A necessary handbook of chil- 
dren’s literature. Delightful 


reading. 


50 cents a copy 


Course of Study in Creative Writ- 


img . wo wl wl wl ew CCC, Copram 


Practical devices for use in the 
classroom. Adapted to grades 
1-8. 


35 cents a copy 
Address 


The Elementary English Review 
Box 67, N. End Sta. Detroit, Mich. 


establish the habit of looking up words, and unob- 
trusively teach spelling. But it cannot be substituted 
for a dictionary, nor can it take the place of system- 
atic lessons in spelling. In short, it is an interesting 
handbook for a restricted field. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


21st edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 
250 illustrations, 14 maps, round corners, 
silk cloth, $6.00 


Struthers Burt in the December “Forum and 
Century”—‘“‘As to the accredited upper class, 
if you wish to find out more about its sec- 
ondary education, you can do no better than 
to read Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools; 
21st edition. This is as necessary to the well- 
to-do parent as a marriage certificate 
mine of pregnant quotations.” 

Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California—‘‘l 
went through your book with great amuse- 
ment. It seems to me one of the most pic- 
turesque things in America.” 


Margaret Mead, Bajeng Gede, Bali, Nether- 
lands, Indies—“I can think of no better way 
of measuring the changes which have occurred 
in educational thought since leaving the United 
States, almost two years ago, than a glimpse 
into your Handbook.” 
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